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CHAPTER IX. ) 
A DEFINITION OF LOVE. 


“WHO can define love?” asked Héléne de Valette, looking 
round at the gay and brilliant circle of her companions, 
lounging and sitting about on every variety of rugs, and cushions, 
and folding chairs, on the banks of the lovely: blue Attersee. 

They had come there with horses and carriages and attendants, 
and lunched at the little inn, and floated over the bright sapphire 
lake in the picturesque boats, and now in the pleasant dreamy 
warmth of the afternoon, they were resting and smoking and 
chatting away the time till sunset. 

The scene was wonderfully beautiful. 

There is no more lovely lake in Europe than the Attersee of 
Austria with its wonderful hue of sapphire, that sweeps away 
and away to the far-off Schaffberg range, solitary and undisturbed 
save by the trail of some passing steamer. Higher yet, and 
towering proudly to the blue summer sky, are the Hochlaken 
and Hoellen range, where the golden eagle has its eyrie and the 
grey line of the glaciers shine with cold and constant light. 

Perhaps the softness and beauty around had lent a touch of 
poetry or sentiment to the gay groups scattered on the banks. 
At all events there was less laughter and badinage in the conversa- 
tion, and when Héléne de Valette took the scented cigarette 
from between her white teeth, and propounded that question, 
“Who can define love?” a soft and graceful gravity settled 
upon the features of her auditors, and they each in turn took 
up the challenge of her inquiry. 
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“It is life’s master passion,” said a young Austrian officer, 
looking with eyes of adoration at a beautiful brunette to whom 
he had been devoted for the space of two weeks, “Till one 
loves, one does not know what life really means.” 

“That is scarcely a definition,” said the duchesse. ‘You are 
speaking of the effect of love—not of what it is.” 

A chorus of voices broke forth. “It is an attraction that 
becomes mutual because of mutual affinity.” 

“Tt is the devotion of the heart to a recognized object of worship.” 

“It is an ideal we all own—a reality we all deplore—a ‘ Will- 
o’-the-Wisp’ that leads us into quagmires and pitfalls—a shadow 
to which fancy gives substance, but which cannot stand the test 
of time or trial.” 

“It is attraction.” 

“It is illusion.” 

“Tt is the one feeling that can make or mar life.” 

“Tt is the one irrational, and utterly unreasonable, and unsatis- 
factory feeling. Weare not happy till we know it—once knowing - 
it we are always—unhappy.” 

“ My dear people,” said the duchesse, laughing, as she tried 
to stop the chorus, “you are talking very great nonsense. 
Love is very much what we choose to make it. The question of 
unhappiness need not enter into it at all. Love is evidently a law of 
nature and should be accepted and treated assuch. However, we 
are all inclined to deify and exalt it above most other laws; we 
expect too much and then rail at the inability which fails to comply 
with our expectations. Disappointment ensues, then anger, then 
disgust. That is what you call being unhappy for sake of love ; 
I call it making oneself unhappy for sake of misunderstanding 
the meaning of the word. Lord Amersley, you have not given 
an opinion yet. I should like to hear what you think ?” 

Paul’s face grew very white at the unexpected challenge; his 
eyes turned to the blue waters, and the dark range of mountains. 

“ What one thinks of love, madame, is scarcely an answer to 
your challenge to define it.” 

“Never mind the definition,” answered the duchesse. “ Your 
nation, as a rule, take love very solemnly and coldly; it isan 
episode of life, not the pivot and mainspring of its future.” 

“The natures that seem cold are not always so,” said Paul. 
“But no coldness can avert fate, and love is fate.” 
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- “You really think so?” asked the Countess Pharamond 
quickly. “That is my belief too.” 

She had not spoken before, but now her face grew eager and 
absorbed. He was not looking at her, or indeed at any of the 
women scattered about. His thoughts were far back in the past, 
the past that held all that meant life for him—in whose light of 
memory all other things looked dark, and dim, and colourless, 

“ Yes,” he said gravely, “I believe it. The one master passion 
that can mar, or make our lives, is certainly no mere blind result 
of chance. Its destiny has a more mysterious past, a wider futuré 
than mortal eyes may read ; the sense that another life is necessary 
to our own, the recognition in that other life of something which 
attracts and holds us, but to which all the rest of the world 
may be blind and deaf, ¢hat is what love means when it 
possesses the heart. It may not be beauty, or goodness, or wit, 
or genius, or virtue, or purity, or any one definable cause that 
first weaves the spell of attraction, but the spell is there for all 
that, to blind our sense, to bind our reason, to rule our life—for 
weal or woe.” 

He ceased speaking. Various expressions of mockery, incre- 
dulity, amusement, gravity, doubt, were on the faces of the gay 
group around him. 

“You really believe in a love that rules life for always?” asked 
the pretty brunette, who was in that most agreeable state of love, 
being adored without adoring. 

“Most certainly I do. There may be many imitations of the 
master passion, there is but one real love in any mortal life.” 

“Not for men,” interposed Héléne de Valette. “I do not 
believe in a man being constant all his life to one love, one 
woman, unless of course he never obtains her. Then she becomes 
idealized, spiritualized, exalted—what you will. She is the only 
one of her sex whom he has not known in that fatal intimacy 
which is love’s inevitable disillusion. For ever round her brow 
floats the halo of divinity. She fills his dreams because she has 
never realized them, or disappointed them. He thinks of her as 
he thinks of no other woman, because he does not know her as 
he knows the others. If fate or death come between, he worships 
her with the sentiment of the soul, not the grosser memories of the 
mind, But, believe me, I have seen a great deal of life, and of 


men and women, and I am convinced that no love yet was ever 
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attained without satiety and ennui as its inevitable result. Love 
dies of its own gain, wearies of its own conquest, and suffers re- 
pletion at its own banquet. The Greeks did well to give him 
wings; it is the folly of later civilization that would load him 
with chains instead.” 

“TI bow to Madame de Valette’s superior knowledge of the 
world, but all the same I do not agree with it,” said Paul. 

“ Surely there is no general rule for love, its fidelity or falseness,” 
said the young Austrian. “Natures differ as much as external 
appearances. There can be no hard and fast line for any 
feeling or emotion. One will suffer, another will scoff; one will 
remember, another will forget. The sport of one life may mean 
the death of another. .Two great and equally matched natures 
very rarely meet, and in love it is always the weakest that suffers. 
I speak without regard to sex. A man is not always what 
nature meant him to be, nor a woman either.” 

“Life is a game of cross purposes,” said the Countess 
Pharamond. “It seems as if the right lives never meet at the 
right time; consequently, when they do meet and a natural 
affinity displays itself, they become the wrong lives. That is 
what Lord Amersley calls ‘ fate.’” 

“Love should only have a beginning,” said the Duchesse de 
Valette, with a little ironical smile. ‘“ We are all charming then. 
In the middle of the romance we turn aside to yawn, at the end 
we exchange the yawn for a frown, the ennui for a quarrel. Cest 
tout fini! The only pity is we cannot learn the art of amicable 
separation. It would save an infinity of trouble, besides the wear 
and tear of emotions.” 

“ Scenes are in bad taste ; I always avoid them,” said the pretty 
brunette, whose husband was an elderly and good-humoured 
baron attached to the Court at Vienna, and very lenient in 
his treatment of his wife’s whims, which he wisely ignored instead 
of resenting. 

“We seem to have wandered very far from the point we 
intended to discuss,” said the Duchesse de Valette. : 

“No one ought to attempt to define love, only to enjoy it,” 
said her friend and admirer the Comte de Besancon, in a semi- 
audible whisper. ‘We know the sun zs, because we enjoy its 
warmth ; we know that love zs, because we enjoy its sensations, 
Scientists would explain the one, and confuse us by a fearful 
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jumble of words that make such explanation at once terrifying 
and ambiguous. Philosophers would analyze love, and rob it of 
its romance, its subtlety, its vague and beautiful poesy. Let us be 
content to bask in the warmth of the sun, in the light of love’s 
flame. Night will extinguish the one; death will annihilate the 
other. We have life to enjoy both. Why not enjoy them ?” 

“ Do you really think,” asked the Countess Pharamond, “that 
death annihilates all memory of love?” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. “But certainly, 
madame. Why should it outlive any other emotion? It gives us 
so much trouble in this life that I prefer to think it terminates 
with it.” 

“ You are only looking at the emotional side of the question,” 
said Paul gravely. “What about the spiritual? I thought we 
had agreed that the attraction or affinity between two natures 


is a subtle recognition on the part of each of something qu‘t2 


removed from external charm. 7Z%at may allure the senses, it 
cannot enchain the heart. The higherand more spiritual essence 
has nothing to do with the physical nature, therefore it is only 
logical to suppose it cannot perish with that physical nature.” 

“Logic and love. Ah, my friend, you go too deep,” laughed 
Héléne de Valette. “There you see again comes in the solid 
good sense of your nation. It is only the southern temperament 
that understands love ; its passion, its folly, its abandonment, its 
despair.” 

“ And forgets as easily as it loves,” said Paul. 

“ Well, what would you? It is surely better to forget than to 
hug a lifeless corpse in one’s arms for the rest of one’s life ; to 
make oneself unhappy because one remembers what ‘has been’ 
instead of enjoying what zs?” 

“You have the philosophy of your age and time, madame,” 
said Paul. “I bow to its wisdom, though I cannot admire its 
selfishness. I, for my part, would prefer the unhappiness that 
memory brings, to the light and fleeting passions that owe no 
fidelity and exact no faith.” 

“Ah! You have a romance in your life,” said the duchesse 
quickly. “I always thought so. Are there men really capable 
of being true to the romance of a memory? Surely that went © 
out with muslin frocks and short waists, and Wordsworth and 
Miss Austen’s novels.” 
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There was a general laugh ; but Paul’s face looked stern and 
cold as the Countess Pharamond had never seen it. 

He felt angered at being drawn into this discussion, and at his 
own inability to treat it as lightly as the others had done. What 
could these idle foolish chatterers, living only for the world and 
its excitements and rivalries, know of any deep and sacred feeling ? 
What was love to them but a name that dignified every sensual 
desire, every fleeting fancy, every amorous impulse that beauty, 
or inaccessibility, or the prestige of fashion awakened ? 

Disgust and anger awoke in his heart. He rose somewhat | 
abruptly and sauntered away to the water’s edge, watched regret- 
fully by some eyes, amusedly by others. 

“Is it not true, our saying?” observed Héléne de Valette. 
“Do not Englishmen take their pleasures sadly—even love? 
Our friend makes himself unhappy in order to prove that he has 
been happy—or—is about to be,” she added, as an after-thought, 
as she glanced at the Countess Pharamond. 

Bessie felt herself colour slightly. No one knew better than 
herself how little she had won from that grave and courteous 
but most chilling friendship, which yet meant for her more than 
the praise and admiration of all other men. 

“He talks great folly,” said the young Austrian. “Surely 
a living love is better than a dead memory. Is there a story in 
his past ?” he asked, turning to the Countess Pharamond. 

“ He was married, and his wife died a year afterwards,” she 
answered coldly. 

“She should be a happy woman,” said Héléne de Valette 
maliciously. “That is to say, if she knows anything about his 
fidelity. Most men are not over faithful to living wives, let alone 
to the memory of dead ones. The story of the ‘Faithful Soul’ 
is the story of most divided lives. Probably, however, had she 
lived he would have been tired of her long ere this. Did you 
know her?” she asked abruptly of the countess. 

“Yes, I knew her. She was one of my earliest friends,” said 
Bessie. “The first time I saw her she had on a dirty torn 
holland frock, and her hair. was flying like a mane down her 
back. Afterwards she developed into a genius. She was never 
pretty, and had the oddest and most abrupt manners.” 

The duchesse laughed. “She had the art of making herself 
remembered at all events,” she said. “Most of us fail signally 
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in doing that. We cannot even keep our lovers faithful for very 
long—if we love them.” 

A general storm of denial and reproach answered those daring 
words, and under cover of it the group broke up and dispersed. 
Bessie found herself near Paul, who was still standing by the 
lake. 

“Did you really mean all you said?” she asked him. “Are 
you so faithful to a dead past?” 

That cold stern look she had grown to dread, came into his 
face. 

“Yes,” he said, “I should be very ungrateful to fate for the 
gift it gave me, did I not still revere and cherish its memory.” 

“Your constancy is very praiseworthy,” she said with some 
sarcasm and irritation in her voice. 

“T do not think so,” he answered. “It is a voluntary tribute to 
a nature that demanded the highest and most exalted worship.” 

“Sheba must have altered very much,” she said ironically. 
“T scarcely think her home circle would have agreed with 
your estimate of her character.” 

“They did not understand it,” said Paul coldly. “She was 
never appreciated ; one could not wonder at that. I had the 
pleasure of seeing and speaking to Mrs. Levison once. It was 
a pleasure I never desired to repeat. As for her husband——” 

“Well, he was rather trying,” said Bessie. “And Dolly, that 
awful little Dolly—I often wonder what sort of woman she will 
turn out. Asa child she was simply atrocious.” 

“Is it not time to return to Ischl?” said Paul somewhat 
abruptly. “ There seems to bea movement in the direction of the 
carriages.” _ 

He hated to discuss Sheba with the Countess Pharamond. 
It angered him, and he knew very well how little real love there 
had been between them. 

“T suppose it is,” said Bessie, somewhat reluctantly. “Well, 
this place was certainly worth coming to see. It is lovely.” 

“It will soon be spoilt,” said Paul, as he moved away by 
her side. “How is it civilization always jars with nature? 
Solitude loses all charm with the tramp of the excursionist, and 
the trail of smoke and steam. Rush and hurry and turmoil where 


.all has been peace and beauty—that is what we bring with us 


and call—improvement.” . 
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“You are growing cynical,” said the countess, unfurling her 
dainty parasol with a due regard for her complexion. “ It is “ 
pity you are not happy—you have everything to aunee you so.” 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “that—is the very reason.” 


CHAPTER X. 
“THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR.” 


“ How soon can we leave this place?” asked Paul of Miiller 
that evening after his return from the Attersee. 

“How soon? To-morrow—next week—when you wish,” 
answered the old German. “Are youtired of it?” he continued, 
watching keenly the stern averted face which was turned to the 
window. 

“Tam not tired of the place—it is lovely,” said Paul. “ But 
these people irritate and annoy me. I do not wish for their 
society, and yet it seems impossible to escape from it.” 

“Is the world spoiling him?” reflected Miiller. “Or is he 
only suffering from that natural and irrevocable law which governs 
human life—satiety ? I suppose he has everything he can desire 
—the world would say so. But the world only gives us what 
we take to it. I think he takes very little.” 

_“ My dear Paul,” he said aloud, “I am not surprised that you 
are tired of your gay friends. To me they seem unutterably 
foolish, and their life as tiresome as it is useless. I wish you had 
to work for your living again. You would certainly be more 
contented. After all, if life gives us that gift we ought to be 
thankful. Do you never mean to sing again?” he added abruptly. 

Paul shook his head. “Not for the world,” he said. “Why 
should I? I do not desire its praise. I do not seek fame. If I 
sing now it is only to please the boy—or myself.” 

“ Has not Madame Pharamond ever asked you?” 

“ Often,” he said indifferently ; “but I have always refused.” 

“Do you like her—truthfully and honestly, Paul—do you 
like that woman?” asked Miiller abruptly. 

“T cannot say I- do,” Paul answered. “I have never thought 
much about her, but I certainly should say she is a-little more 


sincere and less empty-headed than the women of her set. For 


the rest—she is no more to me than they are.” 
“Did you ever think that you might be something more 
to—her?” asked Miiller with significance. 
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Paul turned from the window and looked at the old man with 
unfeigned amazement. 

“ Never—on my honour,” he exclaimed emphatically. “ What 
makes you say such a thing, Miiller ?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders and rose to fill his pipe. 
“Observation, I suppose. You must be very blind not to have 
discovered it yourself.” 

The blood rushed dark and swift to Paul’s white face. 

“You should not say such a thing even if you think it, my 
friend,” he said very coldly ; “ but in this case I am sure you are 
mistaken.” 

“Ah, Paul, you are not of your time,” said the old German 
gravely. “You are too chivalrous and too trusting. The women 
of the world do not appreciate the one virtue—they certainly 
do not desire the other. You have been fortunate in finding 
one woman, Paul, on whom a man’s strength might safely lean 
~—in whose love and fidelity he might safely trust. They are rare 
enough, God knows. ‘But that is not the point we are discussing. 
Can you not recognize that though you are blind to women’s 
attractions, they are not equally so to yours? You are a man on 
whom their eyes would rest only too willingly, while yours do 


- not even see them. I am dispassionate—I look on at the game 


as it is played. I have watched Madame Pharamond. I mistrust 
her, and I give you due warning. Beware of that woman. She 
will be a merciless foe to one who offends her.” 

“TI am not likely to offend her,” said Paul coldly. “She is no 
more to me than any other acquaintance I have made.” 

“T hardly fancy she thinks so. Are you aware how much you 
have been together—how constantly she has singled you out for 
special marks of attention ?” 

“Pooh!” said Paul contemptuously. “ She is only a frivolous 
mondaine, like all the rest of her set. However, she will not see 
much more of me. Let us leave here and go to some quieter 
place. Is it ever possible to get away from the world?” he 
added wearily. 

“ Possible, but not easy,” said Miiller. 

Paul still stood by the open window, looking out at the scene 
that had now grown so familiar, yet lost none of its beauty because 


. of that familiarity. His mind was in that dual state which at 


once recognizes and rejects.a fact. A thousand hints and 


. 
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incidents flashed back to his memory and forced him to admit 
the truth of old Miiller’s warning. His instinct told him what 
the innate chivalry of his nature sought to deny, and he felt 
disgusted and incredulous all in one. 

“Well, let us leave here to-morrow,” he said suddenly. “We 
need make no formal adieux. A note of farewell to the duchesse 
—that will be sufficient—and let us get away somewhere into 
the heart of forests or valleys ; the quieter and more remote the 
better.” 

“We might go to the Oetzthal,” said Miiller. “It is a long - 
journey, but we can rest for a few days at Insbruck. I was 
there once many years ago. It was quiet enough then; but I 
suppose the Oberinnthal railway will have made a difference.” 

_ “Let us go there,” said Paul quickly. “We need not travel too 
hastily, but I shall be glad to leave Ischl behind—that I frankly 
confess.” 

“Then we will leave it to-morrow,” said the old German 
readily. 

He was thinking that it might not be very brave to run away 
from a woman, but that in this case it was the wisest and safest 
course to pursue. He had a horror of entanglements, and he 
saw that the Countess Pharamond was quite foolish enough 
and blind enough to compromise herself as well as Paul, if that 
one little devil’s trick of “opportunity” were played in the game 
of chance. 

Meanwhile Paul crossed over to the writing-table, and there 
penned a few brief lines to Madame de Valette, saying that he 
and his friend had been suddenly called away from Ischl, and 
desiring his kind remembrance and adieux to all her party. He 
made no special mention of the Countess Pharamond, nor did 
the letter convey any regret for his abrupt departure. 

It was brought to the duchesse as they were at their mid-day 
breakfast next morning. She read it with some surprise and a 
little annoyance. : 

“Have they quarrelled ?” she thought, and glanced across at 
her companion, who had been unusually grave and silent during 
the meal. “How disappointing,” she said aloud, and tossed. the 
note across the table—“ and so sudden, too. Did he give you 
any hint of change of plans yesterday ?” 

Bessie read the brief cold lines, and flushed to her very brow. 
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Héléne de Valette, who was studying her closely, drew her own 
conclusions. 

“Was it a quarrel? Is she un peu prude after all?” she thought, 
as the painful colour slowly died away, leaving Bessie’s face cold 
and pale and indignant. 

“Tt is rather sudden,” she said, folding up the letter and hand- 
ing it back to the duchesse. “I suppose it is on account of that 
old German professor. He was always grumbling that the place 
did not suit him. I wonder where they have gone,” she added 
suddenly. 

Madame de Valette smiled significantly. “Oh, ma chére, that 
is of no account, since they ave gone. After all, perhaps it is as 
well, Your husband will be here in two days’ time. He might 
not approve the devotion of the handsome Englishman.” 

“ How do you know Pharamond is coming so soon?” asked 
Bessie quickly. “ He has not written to me.” 

“T had a note from him yesterday,” said the duchesse coolly. 
“Surely he must have written to you also. He said he was 
doing so.” 

Bessie bit her lip to keep back the answer that longed for utter- 
ance. Indifferent as she was to her husband, she did not approve 
of so flagrant a piece of discourtesy as this. She rose from.the 
table and went out into the balcony. A sense of pain and disap- 
pointment was at her heart, and her eyes grew dim as they looked 
out at the dark woods, and bright green water. She had deceived 
herself after all. Paul was utterly cold and utterly indifferent. It 
meant nothing to him to leave her, and he had not even used the 
common courtesy of friendship in addressing his farewell to her- 
self instead of to the duchesse. That fact hurt her more than 
anything else. Had she really no hold over his memory, no place 
in his interest? Was he glad to go from here, knowing that she 
remained behind? Would he not even miss her as the days went’ 
by? How dark and lonely they would seem to her! How little 
she cared for any one here, or the distractions and amusements 
forced upon her acceptance, now that one face would be always 
absent ! 

The thought of her husband’s speedy return filled her with a 
horror and disgust very different from her usual passive acceptance 
of marital obligations. She had left him with indifference, but 
she would meet him with something very near akin to repulsion. 
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But soon anger usurped the place of every other feeling. What 
would these people think? What would the malicious tongues 
chatter of her and of her admirer’s sudden desertion? - He had 
wounded her pride more deeply than he could possibly have 
imagined ; but perhaps the very sharpness and unexpectedness of 
that wound enabled her to hide her shame, and gave her strength 
to face the curious eyes and contemptuous pity which is society’s 
only sympathy in such a case. ~ 

She left the balcony and went back to the sitting-room, where 
Madame de Valette was amusing herself by smoking cigarettes 
and reading her numerous letters. 

“What is the programme for to day?” she asked indifferently. 

Madame de Valette looked up with her keen, malicious eyes. 
“She bears it very well,” she thought ; “but all the same she 
cannot deceive me.” 

“There is nothing very special, I believe,” she said aloud, “ un- 


less we go to Aussee and see the Spitalkirche. But you do not 


care for churches.” 

The Countess Pharamond laughed. “My dear Héléne,” 
she said, “I have yet to learn that any of us do care for the 
places we goto see. They are merely an excuse for riding, or 
driving, or lunching somewhere. As for churches, one is very 
like another, and as I never understand the guides, and they 
will insist upon one seeing all sorts of things one never wants to 
see, it is no wonder I get bored.” 

“Tam afraid you will miss your cavalier,” said the duchesse 
with a little odd smile ; “though you will have no difficulty in 
supplying his place.” 

“ Of that I am quite sure,” said Bessie with well-acted indiffer- 
ence, as she left the room to make her /oé/ette for the Kursaal. 

“What has happened between them?” mused Héléne de 
Valette, leaning back in her chair with a scented cigarette 
between her teeth. “Did he grow tired, or is he only— 
cautious? I hoped he would be here when Pharamond arrived. 
It would have been amusing. He is so very sure of her.” 

She did not goto the Kursaal that morning. She sat on there 
in the pretty sunny balcony, smoking and reflecting. Her plans 
were all disarranged. She had never dreamt that Paul would 
desert them in this abrupt manner, and on the morrow Phara- 
mond would be here. 
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“All the same I will give him a hint,” she said to herself. 
“Tt will be hard if I lose my vengeance after all, because one 
person is stupid and the other blind.” : 

It was the evening of the second day before Pharamond 
arrived—two days that had dragged wearily along to his wife, 
even though their hours held a keen fear of that dreaded 
meeting. 

The perpetual clatter and chatter of tongues irritated her, 
yet she could not escape them without remark. This pretty 
green nook among the hills seemed to have grown grey and dark 
and wearisome, yet she knew she was condemned to stay on 
there, for Pharamond had intimated he was going through a 
course of the waters. To be buried here in the heart of the 
Salzkammergut seemed now both irksome and unpleasant since it 
had become an obligation, but it was impossible to change her 
imprisonment, and she must not even complain against it. 

On the evening of that second day she and Madame de 
Valette returned from a drive in the cool evening dusk to learn 
that Count Pharamond had arrived. He came to meet them as 
they left their carriage. 

“My best compliments on your looks, mesdames,” he said, as 
he greeted them. “Ischl has indeed done wonders.” 

“I have taken great care of your wife, Pharamond,” said 
Madame de Valette, “and I agree with you. She at least has 
renewed youth—health—beauty——” 

“If the place will do as much for me as it has done for you 
both I shall have reason to congratulate myself,” said Pharamond, 
as they all entered their sa/on in the Kaiserinn. 

He saluted his wife and kissed the hands of the duchesse. He 
seemed in a very good humour, but Bessie thought he looked ill, 
and bloated, and very much aged. Evidently his life in Hungary 
had not been of the kind to renew zs youth or health. 

“I am fatigued—it is a long wearisome journey,” he said, 
throwing himself into a chair. “Have you ordered dinner to be 
served here—I do not wish to dine at the table @héte.” 

“Yes ; it will be ready in half-an-hour,” said his wife coldly. 
“If you will excuse me, I will go and dress,” she added, with a 
glarice at the clock. ‘He only nodded, and she left the room. 

As the door’ closed, Pharamond rose from his chair and 
approached the duchesse. “You have grown quite beautiful, 
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ma chére,” he said, and he stooped and kissed her with a warmth 
and eagerness that had not distinguished his greeting to his wife. 

She laughed and pushed him aside. “ 7ais-toi, my friend ; 
you must be discreet,” she said. “Your chéve Bessie is not so 
blind as we fancy. Besides, her stay here has opened her eyes. 
She is a great attraction ; she has many admirers. Are you not 
jealous ?” 

“Of many—no. There is no special one, I suppose?” 

The duchesse hesitated a moment. “Not ow,” she said slowly 
and with emphasis. 

Pharamond’s brow grew dark; his eyes flashed. “Not—now. 
Does that mean to say there has been some one? Who was 
he?” 

“ An Englishman—some one she knew in Australia. He was 
travelling as Mr. Paul Meredith, but his real name is Lord 
Amersley.” 

A fierce oath fell from Pharamond’s lips. “ Amersley—/e has 
been here? I thought he was in England.” 

“Well, my friend, England is not so very faraway. Yes, he 
was here for his health. They were great friends, your wife and 
himself. He is very handsome and very charming. We miss him 
much.” 

Pharamond came a step nearer and seized her arm almost 
roughly. “What do you mean?” he said. “I hate hints.” 

She only shrugged her shoulders and laughed. “Ah! my 
friend,” she said, “ you would marry. Do you suppose you are 
to be the only man who will not have cause to regret it?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
PIN-PRICKS. 
DINNER was over. 

Bessie was sitting in the sa/on writing letters. Pharamond and 
Madame de Valette were in the balcony looking down on the 
Esplanade, and smoking. 

The count looked gloomy and disturbed. He had watched his 
wife very keenly, and he noted a difference both in her looks and 
manners. She was colder and more composed, and less timid of 
him. She even ventured on sarcasms instead of accepting them. 
Her inquiries as to himself and his occupations were plainly those 
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of duty, not of wifely interest ; and he felt angered and indignant 
at the very change he had done his best to bring about. 

“ She is changed,” he said to the duchesse. 

“Well, what would you? Like all women, she has learnt her 
power. It depends on yourself as to how she will use it.” 

“She shall only use it as I choose,” he muttered savagely. “I 
have told you I do not mean to play the vé/e of the deceived 
husband.” 

The duchesse laughed—a little maliciously. “What nonsense 
you talk,” she said. “Just as if every man has not to play the 
réle a woman chooses! Only, if she be wise, she never lets him 
know that he ¢s playing it.” 

“ Are these the precepts you have been instilling into my wife’s 
mind ?” asked Pharamond coldly. “If so, I doubt not you found 
an apt pupil.” 

“ You are very ill-tempered,” said Madame de Valette, puffing 
a cloud of scented tobacco from her pretty lips ; “and that is 
unwise, let me tell you. She will only contrast you with— 
others—and you will suffer by the comparison. Men are so 
foolish. Before marriage they. spoil us with adoration ; after it, 
they disgust us by indifference, or weary us with exactions. 
You disillusion us as rapidly as you ever sought to charm. Then 
you wonder that we resent the change—or console ourselves for it.” 

“Tt is as much your fault as ours,” said Pharamond. “Few 
wives seem to consider they need exert any charm over the men 
who have married them. We are just as readily disenchanted as 
you—though you seem to forget that.” 

“ One should not expect happiness from marriage—only com- 
fort,” said Héléne de Valette sententiously. 

“Is there such a thing as happiness? I doubt it,” muttered 
Pharamond. 

“It either means very much or very little in a life—the wildest 
dream of imagination, or the simplest content,” said the duchesse. 
“I believe the poor have it—at least, so poets and novelists tell 
us—but it is not a thing one can generalize, as no two natures 
either demand or accept it in the same manner. It depends so 
much on ourselves—our temperaments. Ifa nature is analytical, 
fastidious, critical, exacting, capricious, sceptical, it has little 
chance of even a fleeting vision of happiness. Humanity is a poor 
thing ; its capabilities are very limited, whatever may be its 
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desires. The most agreeable and exciting pursuits become 
intolerably wearisome, if of daily occurrence. If one were as rich 
as a Rothschild, one could still only eat one dinner a day. If 
one had a seraglio of loveliness, the heart would still only 
acknowledge one favourite. Time is the enemy of passion, the 
avenger of enjoyment, the Nemesis of life. The only pleasures 
we ever really enjoy are those we anticipate.” 

“Oh, we can realize some, and enjoy them very successfully,” 
said Pharamond with a meaning glance. 

“ Not love,” she answered almost seriously. “ Its great and only 
charm is difficulty—and uncertainty. Dream, hope, suffer, and 
though you know it not you are far happier than if you attain. 
You meet your love in a moonlit garden ; you exchange a few words 
with dread of discovery ; you treasure the flower from her breast, 
the glove from her hand; you are in a turmoil of doubt as to 
whether you will meet her again ; you live years in every hour of 
expectation. That isone side of the picture. Take the other. 
You win her; you eat, drink, sleep, walk, talk together for, say 
two years? She finds she is bored. You’ discover she is no 
divinity. Yet you really are the same two people who kissed in 
the moonlit garden. The only change is in the position you now 
hold to each other. Habit is fatal to love, whatever it may be 
to affection. The rose will not flower beneath a stone. Love will 
not blossom beneath the crushing weight of monotony, and the 
commonplace usages of daily association.” 

“TI suppose you are right,” said Pharamond. “Yet there ave 
women of whom one might never tire.” 

“ They are the women you love—not the women who love you,” 
said the duchesse with her little ironical smile. 

“ You are one of them,” he said lowering his voice as he stooped 
and kissed her hand. 

She laughed softly, and tossed the end of her cigarette over the 
balcony. “Oh, son ami, you say so because you have not married 
me. If you had ” she shrugged her shoulders and turned as if 
to re-enter the salon. “Ifyou had,” she went on, glancing back at 
him, and laughing at his gloomy and absorbed face, “ you would 
be making just such a speech to some other woman.” 

She went in then, and left him to pursue his own train of thought 
in the solitude and the moonlight. 

“She is right—she is perfectly right,” he said to himself. “ One 
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loves—one attains—one wearies. Only I never loved Bessie. I 
think sometimes I have never loved any one but that cold, strange 
child, with her great serious eyes, and her stately grace of manner; 
who always seemed to hate and shrink from me. And to think she 
is deadnow . . . . Dead—all that youth and beauty and 
genius lost and buried in the cold earth! What is the use of life 
if such a brief span be all that is granted toit? A flower’s birth 
and death between dawn and sunset, and all is over! And 
scientists and philosophers can tell us no more, and priests with 
their creeds give no better comfort. Weare; we are not—that 
is all. The physiology of the senses teaches us to enjoy, if we can ; 
and for the rest, as Héléne said, we are bored, dissatisfied, envious, 
discontented—that is the sum total of human existence.” 

The serene sky, the radiant moonlight, the softly flowing water, 
had no spell for him—nothing to teach, nothing to recall. The 
world had given him much, but the world had also dulled his 
senses and blunted his feelings to all that was beautiful and 
simple in life and nature. 

That is the way of the world. If it gives, it takes away far more, 
and in the end the feverish race for pleasure, looks but a poor thing, 
and the prizes at its goal a very inadequate reward for spent 
energies and exhausted efforts. But who shall make the runner 
believe that, while strength and youth are his, and the goal but 
just in view? 

Pharamond was no longer young—his best days were over. 
He had seen life in every shape and form, and exhausted most of 
its pleasures and excitements. Self-indulgence and vice had 
robbed him of personal attraction, and time had laid a somewhat 
heavy hand upon him. The fact of these disadvantages became 
disagreeably significant when he thought of his wife’s youth and 
beauty, and of the vengeance she might yet take. 

Had he been wise after all in giving her to the tutorship of 
Héléne de Valette—a woman with no more principle than a parrot, 
whose caprices had been as notorious as her debts, and who had 
only just been able to keep her head above the social waters of 
Parisian life by dint of her sharp tongue, and serene audacity ? 

It is curious how much society will forgive a person who shows 
no fear of it. Tothe cringer or the coward it is always merciless 
—possibly because these are not the virtues of innocence, as 
apparently falsehood and audacity have become. = 

I 
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Pharamond paced slowly up and down the little flower-decked 
balcony, his thoughts ranging from his former life of pleasure and 
extravagance to the sudden coup that had turned him into a 
married man, and brought him face to face with that old life 
under totally different auspices. His face looked gloomy under 
his shaggy brows. He could not forget the hints of Héléne de 
Valette, nor rid himself of the uncomfortable sensation they had 
left behind. 

He had good cause to hate Paul Meredith, and it annoyed him 
excessively to think that his social position now equalled if it 
did not exceed his own. He almost wished he had not 
gone to Hungary, but had remained here, if only for the satis- 
faction of openly outwitting his rival. No doubt it would have 
been stupid and monotonous to play the comedy of /e mari 
amoureux ; but he would have had the satisfaction of torturing 
his wife, and thwarting her plans for a secret or open intrigue with 
Meredith. 

He had no faith in women, or in men either, and he knew how 
far even a caprice might lead them on, let its commencement be 
ever so innacent. He wondered if there had really been any 
truth in Héléne’s remarks? Healmost hated her for the discom- 
fort they had given him. And yet he knew of old how malicious 
she was—this frivolous artificial woman, with her golden perruque, 
and her endless papelitos, and her sharp speeches and ironical 
laughter. True daughter of Parisian society, as he was a true son, 
it was yet curious how mutually distrustful they were, and how 
beneath their long friendship there lurked a conviction of mutual 
worthlessness, 

With that sullen resentment which Madame de Valette’s words 
had left behind Pharamond at last sought his wife’s room. He was 
met on the threshold by her maid. “Madame had retired for the 
night . . . Madame was indisposed. She begged monsieur to 
accept her excuses, but she could not be disturbed.” 

Pharamond listened, and turned on his heel, disgusted and 
annoyed at-this rebuff. “Deu / but she is learning to play her 
part well,” he muttered. “Is this Héléne’s teaching, or her 
lover’s ?” 

* * * * * 

There was no doubt that the Countess Pharamond was changed 

—seriously, strangely, unaccountably.. . She irritated while she 
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baffled all her husband’s endeavours to fathom the cause or extent 
of the alteration. She kept him at a distance while playing 
‘the part of an amiable and complaisant wife. She neither rebelled 
against his tyranny nor opposed his wishes, and yet he felt that 
her very obedience was defiance. He could not understand her. 
Cold she had always been, but not with the haughty and supreme 
indifference that now marked that coldness. He felt that she 
recoiled from him, that his presence wearied and his caresses 
disgusted her, yet her passive submission left nothing to be 
desired, save, indeed, the spirit that should have animated it, or 
lifted it for a single moment above the dead level of passivity. 

“She grows detestable,” he muttered irritably to Héléne de 
Valette, as day after day passed on, and the life of Ischl began to 
pall on his jaded tastes. “She is not amusing, or grateful, or 
ever ill-tempered. Zat¢ would be better than nothing. It is like 
living with a wall of ice in front of one!” 

The duchesse laughed. “She is—what you have made her,” she 
said maliciously. “Surely, my friend, you of all men did not 
expect to keep a wife always tender and adoring? And really I 
do not see you have much cause for complaint. Her manner is 
very perfect, her obedience quite touching. Andif she is cold, as 
you say, that is a very desirable virtue in a wife—she is the same 
to every one.” 

“Except, perhaps, the man who lives in her thoughts,” muttered 
Pharamond. 

The duchesse shrugged her still beautiful shoulders. “ Mais, 
mon ami, would you deny a women even the sentiment of 
memory?” she said. “That is a little too hard—especially when 
she is not happy.” 

“Why shouldn’t she be happy? She has everything to make 
her so.” 

“You mean she has—you ?” said Héléne, with that little ironical 
smile which meant so much. “ But perhaps, my friend, you are 
less adorable as a husband than as a lover, and women will tire, 
you know. Your sex cannot monopolize that fatal boredom 
which is the result of constant companionship. Believe me, ours 
suffer equally.” 

“Twas a fool to marry,” growled Pharamond, his eyes watching 
the graceful figure of his wife, who was sauntering under the trees 


in the morning sunshine attended by an admiring court. How 
16* 
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‘she had altered! Was it possible that this distinguished-looking 
élégante could be one and the same as that girl, with her round 
white shoulders and créped hair and stiff flounces, whom he had 
first seen in the Levisons’ drawing-room? It seemed impossible. 

A vague sense of irritation and helplessness awoke in him. 
What if she were not the malleable being he had supposed—if she 
chose to shape her own life, and live it too, in her own manner ? 

Brutal and tyrannical as his nature was, he was yet conscious 
that something in hers could meet and defy it with an obstinacy 
and a chillness that was extremely difficult to combat. Once he 
had congratulated himself that she was not like the frivolous, 
mindless chatterers of his world; but now he almost wished she 
did resemble them. At least he would know better how to 
vanquish, or intimidate her. 

“She is really very sensible,” continued Madame de Valette as 
she glanced at the gloomy face by her side. “I don’t see what 
you have to complain about. Her flirtations will never be com- 
promising, Iam sure. That is the best of having English blood 
in one’s veins. They can be cool and calculating—over there. It 
is not the sin but the scandal that frightens them. Here we for- 
get the one for sake of the other.” 

“There may be some grain of loyalty or honour, even at the 
bottom of one’s vices,” said Pharamond. 

The duchesse looked at him with undisguised amazement. 
Then she laughed aloud. “What miracle is this?” she said ; 
“you to believe in goodness ?” 

“T suppose I am not the only man in the world who does,” he 
said sulkily. ‘No doubt it exists somewhere. The priests tell 
us so. Only it does not often come in our way.” 

“No,” said Madame de Valette with a little contemptuous smile 
as she looked at the groups of idlers and mondaines scattered 
about. “You are right, Maxime; it doesn’t often come in—our 
way.” 





Book Il. 


CHAPTER I. 
SHEBA ORMATROYD LEARNS THE MEANING OF “FAME.” 


THE murky light of a November day shed its dismal gloom 
over the busy thoroughfares round and about the Strand. The 
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street lamps gleamed through the foggy atmosphere in a cheerless 
and spectral fashion, as if resenting the early call upon their duty. 
The dome of the great cathedral was almost shrouded from sight, 
and a dark mist drooping over the city, left it only bare outlines and 
incessant noise to reveal its existence. 

A few stragglers, the waifs and strays of misery, looked 
moodily out from hungry eyes at the passers-by, almost too 
dispirited to ask for alms, or offer excuse for doing so by the plea 
of the useless wares they held in their cold and trembling 
hands. 

Huge vehicles lumbered slowly along in the gloom, to be 
swallowed up by the obscurity beyond. Hoarsecries and shouts 
gave warning of impending collisions, as the cabs and omnibuses 
made their way westwards. The day was darkening moodily into 
the sullen blackness of night, though it was but two hours after 
noon, and the foot passengers hurried along the damp and 
slippery pavements, only eager to conclude whatever business. 
had forced them into so uninviting an atmosphere. 

At the corner of one of the streets abutting on Ludgate Circus 
a girl was standing, and looking at the noisy crowded 
thoroughfare with a perplexed and unfamiliar gaze. She was 
simply dressed in black; her face was pale and somewhat anxious- 
looking ; her eyes, large and dark and strangely mournful for so 
young a face, glanced from side to side as if seeking some 
direction, for which she was too timid to inquire. 

The sight of a policeman crossing the roadway at last inspired 
her with confidence. ‘Can you direct me to Sharpe Lane?” she 
asked. “It is near here I know, but I can’t tell which turning 
to take.” 

The blue-coated “ Robert” looked at her with an indifference 
born of many sights and scenes in which her sex had been 
prominently distinguished. 

“ Sharpe Lane,” he repeated ; “ you’re close by it. Cross over 
and turn to your right.” 

The girl thanked him and disappeared into the gloom. She 
soon found the street she wanted, and presently, by the aid of a 
friendly lamp-post, she discovered the number of the house. It 
was not an inviting-looking house, and certainly it did not come 
up to her expectations, for she looked at the address on the card 
she carried with grave doubts as to whether she had not made a 
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mistake. “It must be right. There is the name,” she said— 
“ Mixson and Co., publishers. ... But what a wretched place! ” 

She put the card in her pocket and slowly ascended the dark 
and dirty staircase. At the first landing she found a door with 
ground glass panels, on which the name of the firm was engraved. 
She knocked timidly, and was told to “ Come in” by a voice from 
within. Obeying the invitation she found herself in a dingy sort 
of office, where three or four young clerks were seated at different 
desks. They all raised their heads and looked at her as she 
approached a sort of counter and addressed herself to the clerk 
nearest to it. 

“Ts Mr. Mixson in?” she asked. 

The young man regarded her with an air of perplexity and 
indecision. 

“Have you an appointment?” he said. 

“ TI wrote saying I would call this afternoon. I have a letter of 
introduction from Waterson and Co., Melbourne. Perhaps you 
will be kind enpugh to take in my name.” 

She handed slip of paper across the counter. The young 
man still looked‘ doubtful. “I don’t think Mr. Mixson’s in him- 
,” he said cautiously, as befitted one initiated into the sacred 
ssies of publishing and editorship—“ but I’ll ask.” 
ee “looked at the name and then at the young woman. 

“Wonder if she’s an author?” he thought. “What . rum name ! 
She’s not much in the governor’s line, I should say.” 

He retreated through another door, and the girl remained stand- 
ing there with an uncomfortable consciousness of being stared at by 
three pallor ‘eyes, and an ever-increasing wonderment at the 
shabby and almost poverty-stricken surroundings of a firm whom 
she had heard were a commercial marvel. 

Presently the clerk returned. “Mr. Mixson’s in. Will you step 
this way ?” he said. 

She followed him,and found herself in a small dingy room, 
where shelves of dusty books were piled from floor to ceiling. 
Before a desk littered with papers, letters and MSS. ‘of all de- 
scriptions was seated a red-faced, portly man. A tendency to 
good living betrayed itself in face and figure. The florid ‘hose 







proclaimed a somewhat devoted disciple of Bacchus. The blue , 
eyes, keen and humorous though they still were, had the bloodshot 4 
gleam of habitual intemperance. It was the wreck of a splendid ° 
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frame, a handsome person, a keen intellect, that sat at that desk, 
and conducted the business of Mixson andCo. Only the wreck, 
for Patrick Mixson had once been renowned as the “handsome 
Irishman,” and commercial fame and fortune had alike been at his 
disposal. Gifted with all an Irishman’s wit, humour, and audacity, 
he had won success with an ease little short of marvellous. He 
possessed that useful gift for a successful business man—utter un- 
scrupulousness—and added to that the additional virtues of a heart 
that was supremely selfish, and a nature both callous and egotistic. 
It was no wonder that Pat Mixson succeeded where others 
failed. He talked, persuaded, bullied, and cheated his authors 
with the most exquisite good-nature, and the most sublime 
effrontery. He ruled them with a rod of iron, and bound them 
down by terms and agreements that just missed passing the 
border-line between legal and illegal dealings. 

Only one of the many brain-plodders whom Mixson and 
Co. had introduced to the literary world had been really 
brilliant, or distinguished. When Pat Mixson.found that this: 
special author had all the elements of popularity and inven-. 
tion locked in that small auburn-hued head of hers, he did 
the wisest thing he could possibly have done in the interests. . 
of both—he married her. Having thus procured the > 4 
right to her books and herself, he turned his slave into’dn* - 
obedient machine that worked unceasingly—if in a somewhat 
monotonous groove. Hebrought out her books in all sorts of 
forms and editions. He monopolized for her the chief honours of 
bookstalls and railway stations. In an age when the vulgarity 
of advertising is the only pioneer to success, he spacey neither 
ways nor. means to puff her into celebrity. 

The public who had admired her talent were dazzled by her 
rapid success. Every fresh book was eagerly welcomed, and the 
fame of Mixson and Co., publishers, was only the fame of Pat 
Mixson’s wife. | 

It was to this important personage that this new and unknown 
author presented herself. She was somewhat disconcerted 
to find that he was not alone. Another clerk was seated at a 
desk“in the corner of the dingy room, and the room itself 
_- €ommunicated with another office, also filled with clerks, who sat 
& with bowed heads and shoulders over their desks, and represented 
‘the dignity of the firm by their engrossing occupations. 
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“ Miss Ormatroyd, I believe,” said the portly Mixson, looking up 
at the tall slight figure. “ You have a letter for me from Waterson 
of Melbourne. They advised me of it last mail.” 

The full sonorous tones of his voice with its mellow Irish accent 
seemed to fill the small room as his own importance filled it. He 
always “ posed” to his authors. He sat at this official desk with 
his court beyond and around him, and from time to time broke 
off the conversation with his visitors to give orders or directions to 
his staff—thereby confusing or impressing the one, and amusing 
the other, to whom “the governor’s dodges” were a constant 
source of marvel. In the parlance of the said “ staff,” “you never 
could tell what the old boy would be up to.” 

Having directed his present visitor to take a seat he proceeded 
to read her letter of introduction, looking off every now and then to 
give directions, or ask such questions as—“Jones, is that agreement - 
made out for Titherson ?”—or, “ Smith, send Pepperbox his state- 
ment, and make out cheque for balance ”—or, “ Potts, what about 
the cheap edition of Miss Pratt’s novel? Have we got specimen 
copy from the printers ?” . 

These and other remarks relating to “proofs,” “copy,” 
“ plates,” and advertisements interlarded his perusal of the letter, 
and his remarks to the bearer. 

“I’m a busy man, you see, Miss Ormatroyd.... Um—um— 
um. Yes, very satisfactory. But then colonial reputation—um— 
um—um. Well, now, what can I do for you? Got another 
novel ready, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl quietly ; “I sent it youthree weeks ago. I 
came to inquire whether you had decided about it yet ?” 

“Three weeks? .... Pooh! my dear girl, we don’t get the 
reader’s opinion for six, or even more. What’s the name of it, 
by the way?” 

“* A Dream and its Ending,’” said the young author, colouring 
at the bold glance, and free and easy manner of the great man. 

“ Bad title to begin with—but, of course, you could change that. 
So much is inatitle . .. . everything, in fact. Why, Miss Mur- 
derall—the celebrated Miss Murderall, you know, whose pub- 
lishers we are—thinks nothing of changing a title twenty times to 
get a good one. Yours would never do—too mawkish. The 
public like a good, rattling, rousing one. However—Jones, look 
up your ledger. See who’s got MS. of ‘The Ending of a 
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Dream.’ Wasn't that it? No? ‘A Dream and its Ending,’ 
by—— What name, Miss Ormatroyd? I didn’t catch it.” 

“My nom de plume is Heron Raye,” the girl answered, 
colouring again. The blue eyes, so keen to notice women’s at- 
tractions, noted how that bright flush lit up the dark sad face and 
lovely eyes, in whose quiet depths there lurked so strange a pathos. 

“ By Heron Raye,” Mr.Mixson repeated in his loud authoritative 
manner. “What makes you take a nom de plume?” he asked 
the girl. “ Real names are so much better. And yours is such a 
pretty name—not as pretty, though, as the eyes of its owner,” he 
added with a wink. 

The red blood flushed to the girl’s brow. She felt somewhat in- 
dignant at the personal familiarity of the great man, to whom her 
visit was purely a matter of business. 

Meanwhile the clerk, having rapidly fluttered the leaves of his 
ledger, announced, “‘ A Dream and its Ending ;’ author, Heron 
Raye ; MS. 3 vol. novel. Being read by Arthur Marsh; sent 


October 10th.” 


“That will do,” said the great Mixson. “ You see,” 
he added, turning to his visitor, “ we have not yet received the 
reader’s report. We shall communicate with you as soon as we 
get it.” 

The girl sighed. “It seems a long time to wait,” she said 
disappointedly. 

“ Long!” exclaimed Mr. Mixson. “ My dear young lady, that 
remark betrays great inexperience. Long! Why, some authors 
think nothing of waiting for months for our decision on their 
books.” 

“There is one more question I wish to ask,” said the young 
authoress. “As my first book was so successful, would you re- 
publish it in a cheaper form for me, so as to bring it within reach 
of the buying public? I see you bring out so many cheap 
editions of books.” 

The great man looked at her as if she were a natural curiosity. 
Then he leant back in his chair, and gave vent to a burst of hearty 
laughter. 

“ Really, Miss Ormatroyd, you are the most innocent author 
I’ve ever come across. Bring out a cheap edition of one book! 
One! My dear child, wait till you’ve written a dozen, and then 
ask me to do that. We have given up issuing a cheap edition of 
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an author until we’ve a good round number of his books as our 
own copyright. And then they must have been popular. By 
popular I mean books that every one knows, and every one talks 
about. Now yours has scarcely been heard of here at all, and a 
success in the Colonies is not a success in England by any 
means. Of course, if you liked to try the venture yourself we 
would give you the benefit of our name and place it with the 
trade. But you would have to stand the expense and run the risk 
of loss.” 
“How much would it cost ?” asked the girl timidly. 


“Um—um ...” He drew a sheet of paper towards him 
and began to make some calculations. “Say 3000 copies—a 
smaller edition at 2s. won’t pay at all ....um—paper, print- 
ing, binding, advertising, use of name.... um. Well, it would 


run you into about £200—perhaps more.” 

“ Two hundred pounds!” exclaimed the girl. “Oh, I couldn’t 
possibly afford that.” 

“T suppose not,” said the great man, his experience of authors 
not being that of a class of beings who could afford what he 
grandiloquently described as “cost of production.” “That is why 
you authors amuse me so,” he went on in a hard strident voice 
for the benefit of his satellites. “ You come to ws—to a firm of 
publishers—and expect we will lay out large sums of money on 
you at our own risk. We have nothing to do but put our hands 
in our pockets, and float you in the book market as a speculation 
of which we are to bear the loss, and you expect all the profits. 
As a class you have afforded me unbounded amusement. You 
are so thoroughly unpractical, and have such an exalted opinion 
of the value of your own wares.” 

The hot hurt flush on the girl’s face burned deeper and deeper 
as she listened to these frank and agreeable truths. 

“JT... 1 have no exalted opinion of the merits of my book,” 
she said quietly. “ But the publishers in Melbourne assured me 
it was a genuine success for a first effort, and they suggested that 
in a cheaper form it would go well in England.” 

“Oh, rubbish and nonsense!” was the courteous rejoinder. 
“If they had considered it worth re-issuing in cheap form they 
would have done it themselves. Have you retained the copy- 
right ?” he asked suddenly. 

“Yes ; otherwise I could not have made such a proposition.” 
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-“Um! Of course—of course ; I know that. Well, you can 
only wait and see how your next venture turns out. If it should 
be a success, I might be inclined to make you an offer for 
copyright of both books. I would then hold them over, and 
bring them out later on in a popular edition when there was 
sufficient to pay the expense. One alone is quite useless. I 
never introduce an author to the buying public who hasn’t at 
least six books to dispose of.” 

“ And if the reader’s opinion of the new novel is favourable,” 
said the girl, “what terms would you be likely to offer for that ?” 

“If the report was very favourable,” said the great man 
thoughtfully, “we might be inclined to produce it at our own 
risk and cost, allowing you a half-share of the profits when we 
had deducted the said costs. Mind, I only say might. It is 
quite exceptional for our firm to produce a book by an unknown 
author unless they pay down a sum sufficient to cover the risk. 
By the way, why have you changed the name you first wrote 
under? By doing so you lose the advantage of whatever success 
you made.” . 

“T know,” said the girl faintly. “ But I—I have a special reason 
for doing so. I want to face the English public on my own 
merits.” 

The great Mixson laughed contemptuously. ‘“ That’s another 
dream you poor devils of authors like toindulge in. I can assure 
you the waking is not always pleasant. You are a very inex- 
perienced and rather foolish young lady, Miss Ormatroyd. Now, 
don’t be above taking a bit of advice. There’s not many people 
in my position would give it. As a rule, we let authors buy their 
experience at our profit. You see I am very frank with you; 
but I’d like to stand your friend. I’m always sorry for a young, 
pretty girl who rushes headlong into literature with no more 
ability, or knowledge of the matter, than a child in the nursery. ° 
The market is flooded to repletion with women writers. Every 
school miss thinks she can evolve a three-volume novel out of her 
bread-and-butter imagination, and sublime inexperience. Now, 
you're very young, I can see; and I wouldn’t give much for your 
knowledge of the world or of life. The fact of your being a 
colonial might lend something of novelty to your writing or 
your scenic background ; but a book wants more than that. It 
wants character, thought, realism, force. You can’t put these 
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things into it when you yourself don’t know what they mean. 
That’s why men have the best of it. They at least know what 
they’re writing about. Women only imagine, or copy. Now, no 
doubt you think your book very fine, and, perhaps, you’ve read 
bits of it to friends, and they agreed with you; but publishers 
and critics are very hard to please. The former look to their 
profits, the latter to your faults—sevit they never allow. A pub- 
lisher can’t afford to help an author at a loss to himself. His 
whole business would fall to the ground. Doyou suppose I could 
have attained my present position if I hadn’t been very careful 
that my profits were safe? Of course, when I have recognized 
genuine talent—as in the case of Miss Murderall—I’ve done every- 
thing in my power to advance it.” (Here Sheba caught sight of 
the head clerk giving a significant wink to one of his confréres.) 
“ That lady is an example to all feminine authors, and a proof of 
what an enterprising publisher can do. Why, her fame at the 
present moment is simply colossal. The public worship her. No 
house is complete without a book, or set of books of hers in its 
library.” 

“That is what her advertisements always say,” remarked 
Sheba quietly. “But don’t you think her writing is a little 
monotonous? I mean that in every book the plot turns on the 
same incident—you can tell so easily how it will end.” 

The chief clerk at this juncture became almost apoplectic in 
his attempts to stifle his laughter. It was quite evident that this 
frank young critic had not the least suspicion that her remarks 
were addressed to the lawful lord and master of the lady in 
question. 

“You know nothing about the secrets of popularity, that’s 
quite certain,” he said brusquely. “You'll have to learn that 
also in time—and really, young lady, it’s rather a bold proceed- 
ing for an author of no standing at all, to attempt to criticize one 
whose fame is a household word. Miss Murderall has fought 
her way nobly to the front rank of novelists, and success has 
crowned her efforts. You should try to follow her example— 
not find fault with her mode of work.” 

“T did not find fault. I only gave it as my opinion that the 
same incident applied in so many cases lacked any great 
originality of invention. I should hate to write two books alike, 
leave alone twenty.” 
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“Then I’m afraid you'll never bea success,” said the great man. 
“If once the British public like a thing, they can’t have too much of 
it. Doyou suppose that Sims Reeves could have gone on singing 
‘My Pretty Jane’ and ‘Tom Bowling’ for nearly twenty years 
if it hadn’t been for that national—peculiarity ? ” 

The girl smiled. “ Well,” she said, “if my new novel should 
be a success, I promise I’ll try and keep on repeating it. It cer- 
tainly would save a great deal of trouble.” 

She rose then, thinking the interview had lasted long enough, 
though it had resulted in nothing definite. 

“ How long do you think I shall have to wait before—before 
I hear the reader’s report ?” she asked somewhat anxiously. 

“Oh, in another two or three weeks,” said Mr. Mixson. “ You 
had better give me a call here about that time. I hope I'll have 
some good news for you. But you must place yourself in my 
hands and abide by my advice.” 

“TI would gladly do that,” said the girl humbly. “ But I must 
keep my independence as far as my title, and my om de plume 
are concerned. I have a very special reason for wishing this book 
to be in no way associated with the other.” 

“Oh, we'll see about that later on; time enough for it, Miss 
Ormatroyd—time enough. Well, good afternoon. I hope you 
won't get lost in the 1og. Shall I send for a cab?” 

“No thank you,” said the girl, flushing deeply with the re- 
membrance of a very scantily-filled purse that would only run to 
“’bus fares.” And with a hurried bow she left the office and 
descended the dingy staircase once more. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN “NEW JERUSALEM.” 


Foc and darkness still reigned supreme as Sheba Ormatroyd took 
her way through the narrow lane into the lamp-lit thoroughfare 
beyond, in search of an omnibus that would take her to the 
unfashionable region of Maida Vale. 

She had lived there for a year. 

A great deal had happened since that tragic episode of her life 
which had brought her back to her mother’s side, and opened 
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afresh that existence of martyrdom which was inseparable from 
such anevent. Whether it was her care and nursing, or whether 
the doctors had been mistaken, certain it is that Mrs. Levison 
began to recover from her mysterious complaint—though still 
keeping to the vé/e of a chronic invalid. 

About a year after Sheba’s return home, Mr. Levison suddenly 
died. The shock to his wife might have been a very severe one, 
had it not been mercifully tempered by the discovery of a piece 
of injustice which dried the widow’s tears by force of indignation. 
For David Levison was not nearly so wealthy a man as had been 
supposed, and had considerably lessened that wealth by a series 
of unfortunate speculations. Added to this he left the bulk of 
~ his money to his daughter Dolly, with simply an annuity of 
4300 a year to his wife and a request that the child should be 
taken to England, and placed under the charge of some relatives 
there to be educated. 

This want of confidence in his wife naturally wounded her 
pride as well as her affection, and the result was a lengthy corre- 
spondence with those relatives, which ended in a suggestion on 
their part that she should bring the child to England and stay 
with her under their roof till some definite arrangements could be 
made. 

The announcement of a visit to England struck Sheba with a 
sort of terror. She feared above all things a meeting with Paul. 
It had always seemed to her that the world was scarcely wide 
enough to keep them apart, and now the distance was narrowing 
day by day. 

It was vain, however, to try and turn Mrs. Levison from her 
determination. That worthy lady had made up her mind that 
henceforth her duty was to stick to Dolly, to make herself neces- 
sary to her, and thus win a secondhand profit from that amiable 
young creature’s advantages. She had been shamefully treated, 
but she would not visit that wrong on her innocent step-daughter. 
She prepared to win her heart and make herself necessary 
to her comfort by means of judicious flattery, and that system of 
“spoiling” which is implied by giving a child its own way. 

The rich Jewish reijatives were a sister and brother-in-law of 
David Levison. The lady had.married a cigar merchant who 
had risen step by step to affluence and importance. They had 
only one child—a son—who was creditably following in his 
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father’s footsteps, and as Mrs. Levy had long and ardently 
desired a daughter, she was not at all unwilling to receive her 
youthful niece under her roof. 

Matters being at last arranged, Mrs. Levison and the two girls 
set sail for the old country, and arrived there in that dreariest of 
dreary months—November. They proceeded from Liverpool to 
London, and were there met and conducted to the abode of the 
Matthew Levys’ with a warmth of welcome and a magnificent 
hospitality that astonished and delighted the widow. To Sheba, 
who had never been able to conquer her prejudice against the 
sons and daughters of the Hebrew race, the new friends and 
the new domicile were as distasteful as they well could be. She 
found herself in that region of the Semitic persuasion which has 
been—not inaptly—termed “ The New Jerusalem.” 

Almost every house possessed a Jewish tenant. The siesies 
of riches was the only rivalry they held of any account. The 
women vied with each other in gorgeousness of apparelling, 
and the multitude of jewels, and the ostentatious display at their 
entertainments. The men were content to furnish their houses 
showily, and adorn their spouses, with a due regard to their own 
advantage by so doing. 

All good Jewish husbands consider it necessary that their wives 
should be an advertisement of their wealth—and the wives quite 
agree with them. 

Mrs. Levison was supposed to be “looking about” for a suit- 
able residence, and merely staying as a visitor with the Matthew 
Levys during this process. She soon discovered, with the wisdom 
of unselfishness, that however far £300 a year might stretch in the 
colonies, its powers are not equally elastic in the mother country. 
She declared it impossible to find a house in any decent neigh- 
bourhood, whose rent and accommodation were alike suitable to 
hermeans. Added to this, she, while the search was in progress, 
was living in a luxurious and well-appointed household. The 
fact of doing so made the difficulty of that search far greater, as 
she was in the possession of every comfort, and was treated quite 
like one of the family 

Dolly did not go to school, but had masters for everything at 
her aunt’s residence, and was petted and spoiled considerably by 
the household. Matthew Levy—with that eye to the future 
which is so admirable a possession—saw in.the young heiress a 
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most suitable match for his only son, and was inclined to look 
sharply after his interests as represented by the charge and care 
of that important little person. It was somewhat tiresome that 
the said son—a short, ill-bred, and extremely ugly youth—should 
have allowed his affections to stray from so eligible a match into 
the direction of Sheba Ormatroyd—the penniless, proud, and 
unpopular step-sister. But all the family and friends who were 
interested in the matter took a hopeful view of young Benjamin’s 
fancy, and were certain that it would not last. The inherited 
common-sense of many generations would surely assert itself also 
in this branch, and lead him to acknowledge that the value of 
shekels far exceeded the value of mere beauty. 

After a few months’ residence among these distasteful surround- 
ings, Sheba Ormatroyd felt the old longing for work and indepen- 
dence springing up fresh and strong as of old. She longed to be 
away from these people—to taste the bread of liberty—to lead 
the old free life that had held for her mind and senses so deep a 
charm. Unable to convince her mother that she had long out- 
stayed the prescribed limits of her invitation, and chafing at the 
idleness and ostentation around her, as she had chafed at the 
same surroundings in her step-father’s house, Sheba resolved to 
set to work on her own account. For this purpose she began to 
write a new book. It was no easy task, considering that much 
of her time had to be spent in the service of a fretful invalid. 
However, she managed to do it, though she was obliged to take 
her mother into her confidence, so as to excuse her persistent 
absence at the festivities of Maida Vale. Even in their own house 
she seldom appeared, and Mrs. Levison gave out that her 
daughter was a strange, unsocial character, and quite taken up 
with study and literary work, for which she had always had a 
taste. This announcement only confirmed the opinion already 
pronounced on the girl by the Levys, and their numerous friends. 
Book-writing, as they all knew, was an unprofitable pursuit. No 
one of their race ever wasted their time on it, unless there was 
some influence in the background to push their works into notice. 
The shrewdness and intellect of the Jew lends itself to more 
profitable ways of making money, than that brain labour which 
has so poor a market. To publish books, or advance journalism, 
or form companies for the sale of Christmas cards, are enterprises 
not quite unworthy of Semitic talent, but rare indeed are the cases 
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where that talent has displayed itself in the arena of literature ply 
et simple. Even Disraeli had the wisdom to plough in other fields 
beside that one whose soil is chiefly distinguished by uncertainty. 
So when Sheba withdrew more and more from the card-parties, the 
lavish dinners and suppers and dances with which the various 
stars in the firmament of “ New Jerusalem” dazzled their frater- 
nity, people soon forgot her existence, and ceased to question her 
mother about her. 

The Matthew Levys considered her a fool ; and disliked her 
cold, proud air, and that chilling disdain of the ostentation and 
wealth about her, which, to them, signified so much. Again, as 
in her childish days, was Sheba Ormatroyd destined to be mis- 
understood and disliked. Again, as in that time before love had 
broken up the frozen channels of her nature, did that nature 
withdraw within itself—feed on its own misery, and long vainly 
for sympathy or comprehension. 

The one outlet for her mind—the one relief to all those pent- 
up feelings—was her writing. Dearly as she had loved it before, 
that love amounted almost to a passion now. She would have 
sacrificed wealth, comfort, popularity—indeed, almost everything 
in life—for the ability to utilize that one talent—the power to 
give herself up to it, and devote energy and time and study to 
its pursuit. But she was hampered and controlled by a thousand 
things, whose very triviality rendered them the more trying. 

It is curious to note how seldom the environments of genius are 
suitable or sympathetic. The artist, the musician, the author, 
the actor, rarely, if ever, find themselves in a congenial atmo- 
sphere, or with the means and time at their disposal which art 
demands, and has every right to demand. 

Fate seems to derive a malicious satisfaction in placing every 
possible obstacle and impediment in the way of these dreamers, 
as if desirous to prove that the Ideal is not a life worth struggling 
for, and that it is best to remain content with the commonplace 
and prosaic views of ordinary folk. 

Heredity and accident have alike warred against this fate, and 
will doubtless war against it for all time; but the conqueror has 
all the suffering, and the conquest, when obtained, seems scarcely 
worth the pain and fatigues of the battle. 

Sheba had only just begun the warfare. Her experience of to- 


day was discouraging, but her conviction of her own powers was 
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not yet annihilated, even by such opinions as those delivered by 
the great Mixson. 

The simplicity and force of her nature were strangely blended, 
and the passion and originality which had made her first book so 
successful had found surer ground to work upon in the second. 

It seemed impossible to her that the book should be refused, 
and, once. published, she felt. certain that its story would find 
many hearts to echo its truth, and feel its pathos. 

The feeling of power in herself was a feeling quite apart from 
any feminine vanity. The nightingale fee/s the sweetness of its 
song. The roses surely know the secret of their scent. So in 
the human heart there is a hidden song—a subtle scent—of which 
that heart is conscious, and whose power it cannot fail to recognize. 

The pale, weary girl, seated in the dingy omnibus that toiled 
westwards, was conscious that she possessed this power—that it 
was at once imperative and uncontrollable. Its demands were 
only to be appeased by concession. 

She would have opened her heart and devoted her life to 
these demands had circumstances permitted. But she could only 
struggle and hope—and wait. 

More sad and dispirited than she had felt for long, Sheba Orma- 
troyd sat in a corner of the crowded vehicle, looking out at the 
dreary fog, and going over and over again the particulars of 
that interview with the publisher. 

She had hoped so much for this book. She had seen in its 
success a way of supplementing her mother’s income, and 
removing her from her present dependent and humiliating life. 
But the Great Authority, whose voice still echoed in her ear, had 
dashed all these hopes to the ground. 

Even if her book was accepted, the remuneration promised 
was very poor—not even a sum of ready money; and her ima- 
gination had foolishly wandered into a cheque of three figures 
at least. She wished she had some one to consult or speak 
to—some one well known in literature, who might give her advice 
or help. But she knew no such person, and into the circle of the 
Levys’ acquaintance any one who was connected with art or 
literature never intruded. They bought their music as they hired 
their waiters and supper decorations, and treated the performers 
very little better. 

The melancholy day and the melancholy journey to Maida 
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Vale did not do much to raise the girl’s drooping spirits, and 
when she reached the big imposing house, which to her only 
represented a prison, she both looked and felt intensely miserable. 

The mansion was en féte. There was to be a party that 
evening—one of those large card parties, supplemented by a 
magnificent supper, such as Mrs. Matthew Levy delighted in 
giving, and for which her luck at solo whist often repaid her. 
Sheba passed through the hall, where the servants were bustling 
about amongst pedestals, and statues, and plants, and went slowly 
up the staircase, with its crimson carpeting and decorated walls. 
Everything in the house was for show, and the whole effect was 
tasteless and comfortless in the extreme. The gilding and deco- 
ration, the soft carpets, the rich lace curtains, the glaring satin 
of the couches and chairs, the china so lavishly displayed on 
cabinets and mantelpieces, the clocks and pictures and statuettes, 
all spoke the same tale—all seemed entreating relief from 
their cold and decorative nakedness—all looked as if “on view” 
for a sale, or an exhibition. 

Sheba went past the first landing, where open doors revealed 
bed and dressing rooms in regal ¢oz/ettes of satin and lace that 
were being arranged for the evening, for Mrs. Levy had full- 
dress costumes for her beds and dressing-tables, even as she had 
them for her own portly person. Passing up a second staircase, 
the girl entered a good-sized room, more simply, though quite as 
tastelessly, furnished as those below. A bright fire burned in the 
grate. The gas was lit, and at a small tea-table, drawn close to the 
fire, sat Mrs. Levison and her hostess. Dolly had established 
herself in a low chair, and was engaged in the perusal of a French 
novel. She had carefully removed the flaring and somewhat 
visqué-looking cover, and informed her step-mother that it was a 
school-book. 

They all looked up as Sheba entered. 

“ Where on earth have you been? How could you have stayed 
out so long in this dreadful fog ?” exclaimed Mrs. Levison. 

“T had some business to attend to,” said Sheba. “I told you 
so this morning, mother.” 

“ Business!” said Mrs. Levy—as she carefully creamed and 
sugared her tea—“ young ladies shouldn’t know anything about 
business. Were you in the City? I wonder you like to go about 


by yourself.” 
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“ Oh, Sheba always did do funny things,” said Dolly, glancing 
up from her book “She never was like any one else, and never 
will be. Was it about your writing you went?” she added. 

“Yes,” said Sheba, flushing slightly. 

“ Will any one buy it ?” asked Mrs. Levison languidly. “I can 
hardly believe it possible that you will ever be an authoress, my 
dear. I’m sure you haven't the talent for it.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t want much talent,” said Dolly, shutting up her 
novel, and contriving to push it under a heap of lesson books. 
She feared Sheba’s superior knowledge of the French language, 
and did not want her treasure confiscated until she had satis- 
factorily assured herself that the lovely heroine was really in love 
with her own stepson—as was vaguely conveyed. “ Any onecan 
write a book who has a little knowledge of how to put sentences 
together, and throws in a dash of spice—or realism—or 
impropriety.” 

“ My dear child!” remonstrated her aunt ; “ you mustn’t say 
such things. It’s not proper for a young lady.” 

“ She is so clever,” said Mrs. Levison, gazing fondly at the little 
sharp face and bold blue eyes of the young heiress. “I should 
never be surprised at anything she did.” 

Dolly gave a little grin of satisfaction as she crossed over to the 
tea-table for some tea. No one thought of offering any to Sheba. 

“ However clever I was,” said Dolly, with a glance at the tall 
figure and tired face of her step-sister, “1 wouldn’t be so foolish 
as you are, Sheba, giving up all the best part of your time to 
writing books, when you might enjoy yourself. Who wants 
novels? They’re always stupid if they’re good, and girls aren’t 
allowed to read them if they’re improper; and men never read 
them at all!” 

“Don’t judge the world at large by the few specimens you have 
met, Dolly,” said Sheba. “ May I have some tea?” she added, 
going up to the table. 

“Certainly. Do you mind pouring it out for yourself ?” said 
Mrs. Levy languidly ; “I’m very fatigued—I’ve had so much to 
do. It never does to leave everything to servants when one gives 


a party.” 
“T can come down to-night, can’t I, Aunt Rachel?” said Dolly 
quickly. “I want to wear my pink dress. I’ve never put it 


on yet.” 
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Mrs. Levy looked at the fair flushed face and untidy hair of 
her niece. Dolly Levison never believed in making the best of 
her personal attractions while in the bosom of her family, though 
she would spend hours in dressing herself up for one of these 
parties. 

“You may come down to the drawing-room, my dear, for an 
hour or so,” she said, “but you are too young to be really ‘out.’” 

The expression on Sheba’s face was more scornful than any 
spoken words. 

“Ts it worth while spending three hours over dressing yourself, 
in order to appear in the drawing-room for—one?” she said. 

Dolly tossed her untidy cloud of hair—her eyes flashed 
indignantly. 

“It is worth while to me,” she said pertly. “ But then I’m not 
a genius.” 

“Ts Sheba supposed to be one ?” asked Mrs. Levy, looking at 
the girl with cold curiosity. 

“ Oh, she thinks she is,” said her mother pettishly. ‘“ However, 
that remains to be seen. You haven’t told us, Sheba, if your 
book has been accepted, or not?” 

“T am to hear definitely in a week or two,” the girl answered, 
colouring a little at the contemptuous stare with which Mrs. Levy 
was regarding her. 

“So you had your journey for nothing ?” 

“No,” Sheba answered quietly ; “I received some excellent 
advice on the subject of literature—its market value, its apprecia- 
tion, and its—utility. Dolly is perfectly right. One wonders why 
books are written, or brains given to write them, when one 
remembers—who reads them.” 


(To be continued.) 








“With the Monks of St. Bernard.” 


By EMILIA SERGISON. 


So romantic an interest has always attached itself to the name 
of St. Bernard, that I think a short account of one of many visits 
to his heroic followers cannot but prove interesting to your 
readers who may not have like opportunities themselves. 

It was at the close of a sultry day in July that a train bearing 
its freight of tourists drew sleepily up at the station of Martigny, 
in the Rhone Valley. On the platform stood two tall dignified 
ecclesiastics, whose faces lit up with smiles of welcome on seeing 
us among its passengers. 

Leaving our luggage to follow, we strolled over the fields, under 
the fruit trees, rejoicing to breathe the sweet-scented air after the 
stuffy confinement of a long railway journey, and soon reached 
the Priory, where the benign and venerable old Prior, supported 
by Joséphine and Marie, his cook and housemaid, stood waiting 
to receive us. What greetings! what handshakings! People who 
live in the whirl of society cannot picture the pleasure it gives 
such simple folk to receive their friends after long intervals—how 
much there is to hear—how much to tell ! 

Dinner awaited us, and after it was over we adjourned to the 
garden, where we were joined by the monks from the Maison St. 
Bernard opposite, and drank tea and chatted, while those of the 
sterner sex enjoyed their cigarettes, till the Prior reminded us 
how early the church bell would wake us, and recommended us 
to profit by the hours of quiet at our disposal. 

Let me here explain that it is only in England that the mem- 
bers of this community are called monks, and that they do not 
dress in the style depicted in the picture-books of our childhood, 
and even by Landseer in his celebrated picture. They call 
themselves “ Religious,” or Fathers of St. Bernard, and all bear 
the appellation of Chanoines Reguliers ; they are not cloistered 
either, as many imagine. The monastery itself, instituted prima- 
rily for purposes of hospitality, is also a theological college, 
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where young priests are trained, and from whence clergy are sup- 
plied to minister in the parishes belonging to the order, which 
consists of about forty-two priests, besides novices and lay 
brethren. 

Their dress is a plain black cassock, tied round the waist by a 
cincture or cord, and a white tape or rochet over the shoulders 
shows that they belong to the order of St. Augustine. Else- 
where the rochet of the same order is a white cape, but for con- 
venience sake they were privileged by some Pope in bygone 
ages to reduce theirs to a mere cord. Black stockings, shoes 
and buckles, and beaver hats complete their costume. Their 
scrupulous cleanliness forms a pleasing contrast to that of the 
secular priests one meets, who do zo¢ consider cleanliness within 
a hundred miles of godliness. 

Martigny is one of the eleven parishes served by them. The 
Priory, a comfortable, roomy house, accommodates the Prior and 
his staff, which generally consists of a recteur and one or perhaps 
two vicaires ; it adjoins the church, a fine ancient building, some- 
what in want of repair, but possessing a good peal of bells, which 
play innumerable tunes, and a magnificent organ, whose organist 
also fills the important post of station-master. 

Opposite the Priory stands the House of St. Bernard, in which 
resides the Prévét, or head of the Order, who is, in point of fact, 
their Bishop, as he is under no jurisdiction but that of the Holy 
See. His violet dress is completed by a massive gold chain and 
cross. His appearance is imposing, but he is a most kindly, 
genial old gentleman, full of courtesy and attentions to his 
guests, and much beloved by every one of his monks. Here also 
live those monks whose health has been entirely ruined by the 
rigorous climate at the Hospice, and who creep down to Mar- 
tigny while still quite young, either to die or to drag through 
years of suffering, till God calls them to wear the crown they have 
so bravely earned. Few can stay in those glacial regions for more 
than nine years, though some hardier ones can manage fifteen, and 
it is the exception to meet a man over thirty years of age up there, 
except on a temporary visit. It is, however, a terrible sorrow 
to leave the Hospice, whether for sickness, or through being 
appointed to any post below; their thoughts and hopes all point 
to going back some day, and they talk of the long years spent 
there as the happiest in their lives—indeed, so strong is their love 
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for the place, that when ill, the medicine they most pine for is a 
decoction made from the lichen to be found in the neighbourhood. 
The Procureur also lives there. His business is to manage their 
farms in Italy and Switzerland, to regulate the expenditure at 
thetwo Hospices at St. Bernard and the Simplon, to attend to 
the breed of dogs, and such like matters. 

The present Procureur is a man of very striking presence, tall 
and commanding, whose great wish in life was to retire from the 
world and devote himself to his religious duties, and, in addition, 
to pursue the sciences of botany and mineralogy, which, with 
music, are his hobbies. For some time fortune favoured him, as 
he was appointed Clavendier (keeper of the keys—housekeeper, 
in fact) at the Simplon, where his brother was Prior. The latter 
would often do his work for him, to allow him time for the long 
expeditions he loved to make ; but unfortunately the Procureur 
at Martigny fell ill, and ultimately died. He so urgently 
entreated that this one, and no other, might nurse him, that he 
was sent for, and having proved his wonderful business capa- 
cities, he is retained there, and though it is only a temporary 
appointment, he fears it will end in becoming a permanent one. 

The day after our arrival we received a letter from the Prior 
up at the Hospice, suggesting that we should remain a few days 
longer at Martigny, as a great Conférence was to take place 
there at the end of the week, when we should meet many old 
friends whom otherwise we might not see at all, and altogether 
enjoy ourselves, more than if we went at once. 

To this we had no objection, as we had many friends in the 
neighbourhood we wished to see, and excursions which the beau- 
tiful sunny weather tempted us to make. - Peasant proprietorship 
being a subject much under discussion in England, we were inter- 
ested in seeing how it worked among our friends in those districts. 
From all, almost without exception, we heard the same story, 
namely, that it entailed ruin and poverty on the owners who had 
not sufficient capital to farm, and who are obliged by a bad season 
to have recourse to the Jews, who advance them money at exor- 
bitant interest ; indeed, the hold the Jews have over the people 
of Switzerland is becoming very serious, and they attribute it to 
small holdings, large families, and very little capital to work on. 

At Martigny we led the quietest of lives. Mass at five o’clock, 
breakfast afterwards, which we and the Prior generally had by 
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ourselves, the Recteur being occupied in the school or hospital, 
and the Vicaire having been probably sent for to visit some sick 
or dying person over the mountains. Whilst they were busy with 
their good works, we read, wrote, or played on the organ in the 
church ; sometimes we strolled down to one of the big hotels to 
have a look at the English papers and see the arrivals, Martigny 
being the principal starting point for Chamounix and other places 
of interest. Of course there was to be found the good-natured 
American, full of noisy anxiety to see Mount Blank and a 
glazier! the fussy English pater and mater-familias, with 
children of all ages, and boxes of all sizes, which were expected 
to arrive at the highest altitudes ; the “ lovable English clergy- 
man,” as Mark Twain calls him, with his one flannel shirt, look- 
ing unshaven and unwashed, and very much as he would ot 
have liked his parishioners at home to see him. Then there was 
the usual German family, terribly afraid of an open window, and 
wrapping their table-napkins round their necks if any unwary 
waiter left the door open for two seconds. 

Certainly to those fond of studying human nature, a large hotel 
in the season is an immense field for instruction and amusement. 

After our midday meal in the refectory, the afternoon was 
generally devoted to some long excursion to a new point of view, 
or, if the monks were too busy to go far, we would wend our way 
to some village in the neighbourhood, and drink tea with the 
curé, returning in time for supper and prayers. 

Onedelightful expedition was to Chamounix, under the guidance 
of the curé of Trient, a thorough mountaineer, and an excellent 
pilot over snow. A very good hotel afforded us accommodation, 
whilst the archpriest (a Frenchman) entertained the monks. 
Montanvert, the Mer de Glace, &c., were included in our pro- 
gramme, and we enjoyed it all the more from being able to 
dispense with the company of hired guides. 

Another day the Bishop of St. Maurice most kindly invited us 
to see the treasures of his beautiful old abbey. We were enter- 
tained at dinner by the President of. the Commune and his wife 
and pretty daughters ; a regular banquet was provided, splendid 
trout from the Rhone of extraordinary dimensions being one 
among many delicacies. 

The Bishop and his clergy received us at the church, and after 
inspecting the curious old treasures, dating from the time of. 
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Charlemagne, we were conducted to the Bishop’s apartments, 
where he showed us some very beautiful old furniture and tapes- 
try which must have been there for many centuries ; after which 
the gentlemen were shown parts of the abbey forbidden to ladies. 
The Bishop is a tall, ascetic-looking man. A new mitre had just 
been presented to him by his clergy, and was shown with much 
gratification. 

The monks of St. Maurice are of the same order as those of St. 
Bernard, and wear the same dress. In the afternoon they took us 
to see a wonderful subterranean passage with a lake at the end, 
called the Grotte des Fées, and afterwards escorted us to the 
station, which we did not reach till quite dark. 

That evening, having settled to start early next day for the 
Hospice, we went round and arranged with an old friend, Jean 
Frangois, to hire his conveyance as far as the road went. 

The sun rose brightly, and after a very early breakfast, we took 
leave of the Prior, and, escorted by the Recteur and Vicaire, 
started on our way. The road is good, having been made by 
Napoleon, but our springs were bad. However, little discomforts 
did not affect us, as our minds were made up for enjoyment ; 
besides which, we walked the greater part of the way. Our pro- 
gress was necessarily slow, as all the curés in the villages we 
passed had to be visited, and they are all far too hospitable to 
allow any old friend to depart unrefreshed. Many of them joined 
us en route for the Conférence, which all are bound to attend if 
able. 

At Orsiéres, where we halted to rest the steeds, we were grieved 
to hear of the sad death of the Vicaire, who on our last visit had 


been one of the kindest in welcoming us, and showing us his - 


wonderful establishment of bees and curious hives invented by 
himself—now all looking so deserted without him. There had been 
an epidemic of typhoid in the parish, during which he had nursed 
the sick with unwearied care, but at last had succumbed himself. 
Shortly before, a new burial-ground had been opened, and he was 
one of the first to be laid in it. 

At the Cantine de Proz, about twenty miles from Martigny, the 
road ceases, and the remaining nine miles can be done either on 
horseback or on foot, which is infinitely preferable. Here we 
were met by a band of novices, who had come down with wine 
and refreshment to cheer us on our way. They also brought the 
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pleasant news that the Prior himself had come to meet us, and 
was preparing tea at a farm about a mile on, where, sure enough, 
we found him; with such bowls of yellow cream, and such bread 
and butter ! 

Never was there a merrier party ; some had not met for months, 
some were brothers or old friends whom they rejoiced to see, so 
the sun was nearly setting before we left our stone table and 
wooden bowls. 

One of our party was a child, in whom the monks have taken 
the greatest interest ever since she was quite a little girl, and 
knowing her love for animals, they had brought all the dogs to 
escort her up! They never tire of teasing her, and making her 
sing to them, teaching her to join in their quaint Swiss part songs. 
The dreary rocks rang with laughter, as she and the young novices 
sped along, especially when her only hat was blown by a gust of 
wind into the rapid torrent, and only rescued by the united 
efforts of boys and dogs! 

It is really astonishing to see the chamois-like agility with 
which, notwithstanding the encumbrance of a heavy cassock, 
they contrive to climb the most precipitous rocks, or slide down 
the frozen snow. The dogs, who seem to have discovered the 
secret of tobogganing, lay themselves out flat and follow their 
masters down slides in a manner that would excite the envy 
of any schoolboy ! 

These faithful dogs invariably escorted us on our walks, and 
one called Pluto used to evince the greatest anxiety if any of the 
party ventured on to what he knew to be dangerous places, seiz- 
ing their clothes and pulling them back. 

Further on the scenery becomes sombre and terrible, no trace of 
vegetation, bare inhospitable rock on every side, while the rapid 
Dranse, glad to leave its icy bed, rushes down to a more genial 
clime. 

It is here that one begins to realize fully the noble self-devotion 
of these heroic men, who spend the best part of their lives in this 
gruesome place, which is the highest winter habitation in the 
Alps. 

Especially in this age of change and excitement and irreligion 
is one impressed with the fact that since the Order and the 
Hospice were founded by St. Bernard de Menthon, more than 900 
years ago, there should never have yet failed to exist the same 
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number of men, willing to spend nearly all their lives in the ser- 
vice of others, risking them in great dangers (for during the 
winter every monk and every dog has his beat, and must 
walk many miles and many hours a day in snow and tempest, on 
the chance of some traveller having been so ill-advised as to start 
across the mountain in impracticable weather), and ready at all 
times to shelter and welcome not only the rich and agreeable 
tourist, but the dirtiest and most forlorn tramp. 

Some spend as many as fifteen long years up there, during nine 
months of which the temperature averages 15° Fahr.; the snow is 
deep, the travellers poor, and some idea may be formed of the 
life the monks lead. The tourist who is only there during the 
few summer weeks, little realizes what a winter means. 

Would that some wealthy traveller could find it in his heart to 
present the Hospice with a complete system of hot-water pipes, 
which, without increasing the expenditure of fuel, would lessen 
the bitter cold of those long corridors and the chapel, where, at 
five o’clock a.m., summer and winter, monks and travellers assemble 
for mass. Instead of such generosity, it is a regrettable fact that 
human nature, when left to itself, is mean, and that the sum put 
into the alms-box in the chapel is quite incompatible with the 
number of travellers who demand hospitality. 

It is true that the Hospice was founded for hospitality, but 
towards the poor traveller, not the wealthy tourist travelling for 
amusement, and it ought, therefore, to be a duty to put in the 
tronc d@auméne at least as much as the cost of residence at a 
moderate hotel. So far is this from being the case, that whereas 
in a year from sixteen to twenty thousand guests ave entertained, 
they barely contribute what would cover the expenses of one thousand. 

In summer the Clavendier has sometimes hard work to accom- 
modate the throng. One night perhaps not more than half-a- 
dozen may arrive, and the next, with no warning, there may be 
more than a hundred. Now that there is a telegraph wire over 
the mountain (or there is going to be one), it would be only com- 
mon courtesy that travellers should send word of their approach. 
Often the monks turn out of their own beds without a murmur, 
and as often as not their guests are quite rude to the tired-out 
Clavendier for not having put them up more comfortably. 

The Hospice is a large ugly building, overlooking a lake, no 
trace of which, however, is visible in winter ; snow covers it toa 
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depth of many feet. Half the house is shut off by large iron 
gates, which visitors are not allowed to pass. The Prior and his 
monks occupy one side ; on the other are the guests’ rooms and 
large refectory, where the Clavendier receivesthem. In old days 
some female attendants were kept to wait on strangers, but the 
cold caused their hair to come off to such an extent that they de- 
clined to spoil their beauty, and the staff now consists of men only. 

The dogs live below; a fact very perceptible to one’s nasal 
organs. Asa rule, strangers are disappointed who expect to see 
finer animals than are to be seen in England, but the fact is the 
long-haired dogs would be of no use in snow, one reason being 
that it would stick about their eyes and freeze on, and so prevent 
their seeing. 

A large kitchen and refectory for poorer wayfarers is under the 
cloistered part, and on the other side of the road stands a hos- 
pital or refuge from fire. Fortune favoured us the first night, as 
no one else arrived, so we put off dinner from six o'clock to eight 
o’clock, the cream having somewhat spoilt our appetites! The 
Prior and some others honoured us with their company, after 
which we had music, a piano having been presented to them by 
the Prince of Wales in years gone by, and a harmonium by a 
number of ladies. 

When the day of the chapitre arrived, the excitement was 
great. I can only liken it to a day during Oxford Commemora- 
tion on asmall scale. The sun shone brightly as the chapel 
bell rang out for mass at five o’clock. The services were very 
bright, and all five altars kept occupied for some hours. 

The Rector of Martigny sang mass at the High Altar, and not- 
withstanding his having a very strong sonorous voice in chanting, 
the rarefied air had the same effect on him that I have noticed 
before. The voice fell and fell continuously. This renders organ 
accompaniment very difficult, and becomes very exhausting to 
the singer. 

The professor of theology acts as organist, and is very pleased 
if a new voluntary is occasionally sent to him. Years ago, when 
I first played at a service there, the blower was so lost in astonish- 
ment at seeing a lady play that he forgot to blow! 

At 6.30 we breakfasted, and then sat outside in the sun, 
watching the arrivals, amongst the first being his reverence the 
Prévét, looking rather exhausted with his very fatiguing journey. 
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He was accompanied by the Procureur, who kindly brought our 
letters up from Martigny. For two days they were all very 
busy discussing their affairs, having their accounts examined, 
audited, &c., and we saw but little of them till evening. 

Strangers having arrived, they could not dine with us; but 
after a stroll round the lake in the moonlight, we had tea to- 
gether, a beverage they appreciate as much as we do. Their 
little friend had brought them various treasures, and no school 
children were ever more delighted with gifts offa Christmas tree ! 
Mackintoshes are very acceptable ; so also are razors, to faces that 
have to be shaved every morning in icy water! Cakes of Pears’ 
soap, good English knives, warm waistcoats and jerseys for the 
delicate-chested ones, sacred pictures to hang in their cells, 
books and music were all eagerly unpacked and admired ! 

The Hospice possesses an excellent library on the first floor, 
also a collection of ancient coins found in the neighbourhood, 
We had an opportunity of examining them with the professor of 
theology, who was not obliged to attend the Conférence. He is 
a man of very high intellect and culture, consequently always an 
agreeable companion. We accompanied him and some of the 
novices in the afternoon to the Chenalitte, from whence there is 
a grand view of Mont Rose; and afterwards to a farm, where we 
had cream and biscuits, and listened to wonderful tales of rescues 
and hairbreadth escapes. 

Indeed, on this very spot some heartrending scenes had taken 
place. On one occasion a party of Italian peasants arrived at 
the Hospice from Aosta. The snow fell so heavily for many days 
that the Prior could not let them go on. At last they came to 
him imploring permission, as the long delay would affect them 
very seriously. Most unwillingly the Prior went into the refectory, 
and asked if any were willing to run the terrible risk of guiding 
these men down. With one accord, all said “Yes.” Six only, 
however, were selected—two priests and six lay brothers, and, 
with some dogs, they started. 

After many delays and sickening anxiety they arrived safely 
atthe Bourg St. Pierre, where, to their great vexation, they found 
another party waiting to go over to Italy, who hailed them with 
joy as guides. At first they firmly refused to allow them to 
accompany them, but finally yielded to their entreaties, and they 
started together. 
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In the meantime, great was the anxiety at the monastery, and 
deep the regret of those who had not been allowed to go. Hour 
after hour passed, and no sign of the wanderers. Snow was fall- 
ing fast, and there arose one of those terrible ¢ouvmentes ex- 
perienced in those heights, which drives rocks and posts before 
it. As evening came on, the Prior, with anxious heart, gave orders 
for a relief party to get ready. Armed with lamps and other 
necessaries, they assembled in the chapel, and knelt in silent 
prayer to God, who seems so very present during the strife of the 
elements. Then, after receiving the Prior’s benediction, they 
started on their way. Progress was difficult, but after what 
seemed an age, one of the dogs gave notice of a find. Hurrying 
up, they discovered an Italian in a very exhausted condition, who 
told them they had started a party of eighteen, but he had lain 
there for many hours and seen no one. He recovered, and 
leaving one in charge of him, the rest continued the search. 
The next found was a priest, quite dead ; then a lay brother and 
two peasants, who had evidently crushed him down ; then another 
priest, not quite dead: his rescuers were just in time to hear his 
last confession. After exhausting labour, the whole party was 
discovered. Nine were dead, including two priests. The rest 
were conveyed to the very chalet where we were then sitting. 
Then these brave men started off to get stretchers. By this time 
the wind and snow had ceased ; bright lights shone from the 
monastery windows, and the chapel bell, which had never stopped 
tolling, guided their weary footsteps and cheered their sad 
hearts. 

It was, indeed, sorrowful news they brought, for the two monks 
who had lost their lives through the sudden descent of a heavy 
avalanche of snow and rock were among the most dearly loved 
of that happy and affectionate community. To this day they 
speak of that eventful time with bated breath, and one monk, 
still young, but whose hair was white, told me the horrors of that 
awful night had turned it so. 

We were also told of the sad fate of one of their finest dogs. 
A traveller, lost in the snow and mist, was discovered by the 
sagacious animal, who bounded towards him, full of confidence 
that the man would recognize his good intentions. He, by some 
terrible mistake, thought it was a wolf coming to attack him, and 
lifting his gun, took a deliberate aim, and shot the noble creature 
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dead, to the bitter grief of his master, who was too far off to save 
his favourite. 

Such tales suit the grandeur of these gloomy regions, but we 
were not suffered to dwell on them, for on our return to the 
monastery, we found a large number of guests had arrived. These 
were of all nationalities, and all equally fussy as to their accommo- 
dation, and the food likely to be set beforethem! Being Friday, 
I am bound to say that the latter was not tempting, consisting of 
unsavoury dried fish, followed by rice and prunes. Any one going 
up on fast days, who is fastidious, would do well to take a private 
supply with him. 

The favourite guests are the English, as being the most 
courteous, but, as a rule, they are so lamentably weak in French 
that conversation is necessarily somewhat stilted, and many were 
the quaint tales confided to us touching some of those who had 
sought hospitality at the Hospice. One lady on her arrival asked 
the Clavendier, “ Wonsieur, combien étes-vous de chiens ici?” I 
saw a twinkle in his eye as he gravely told her there were at that 
moment twelve dogs residing there, but his politeness was more 
severely taxed when, after a torrent of somewhat similar questions, 
she asked how the monks managed in deep snow to keep their 
jambons dry! Their politeness and courtesy are invariable under 
trying circumstances, and they are an example (often much 
needed) to some of their guests. 

These little malaprop sayings remind me of an old English 
cottager I went to see some years ago, and who asked me a good 
deal about our travels. Thinking it would interest her, I told 
her some stories about the monks of St. Bernard and their dogs, 
and the way in which they rescued people lost in the snow. She 
listened with the most rapt attention, and when I had finished she 
lifted up her hands and exclaimed, “ Why, Lord a mussy, ma’am, 
wouldn’t you a’most think they was Aumans ?” Poor old soul! 
she thought it was monkeys I had been telling her about, and 
that each monkey walked out with his dog! 

At last the time came to depart, and most truly sorry were we, 
as were also our kindly hosts. Little remembrances, in the shape 
of silver medals and crosses, containing views of the Hospice and 
chapel, were pressed into our hands, with many hopes that we 
would return ere long. Several of them accompanied us to the 
Cantine de Proz, where our faithful charioteer awaited us. We 
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were surprised to find he had a different carriage, and on being 
questioned he unfolded his tale of woe. Leaving his horse ‘in the 
square at Orsiéres, while he went to refresh himself, some fowls 
desirous of sharing the steed’s dinner appear to have frightened 
him into making a bolt of it, and the trap was smashed to pieces 
before he could be stopped. We madea mental note, on no account 
to allow him to leave his horse while we were in the carriage ! 

At Sembrancher the Vicaire left us to spend the night with 
his parents, while we and the Recteur returned to Martigny, 
where we found the Prior eager to hear all about our visit in 
general and the Conférence in particular. He was delighted that 
we had brought him a bottle of cream, a luxury not to be got in the 
valleys in summer, as all the cows go up to the higher pastures. 

We remained at the Priory for some days to say good-bye to 
many friends, and then started for Lens, a village which had never 
before been visited by any strangers from any country, and no 
visit from royalty could have created greater excitement. On 
our way we stopped at Grange to lunch with the curé. Poor 
man! we found him in a sad plight. Typhoid fever had visited 
his little parish, and every family had been attacked—sometimes 
it was the father and mother who had died, leaving all their little 
ones on his hands ; sometimes so many in one family were ill 
that they could not nurse each other. He himself had to be 
nurse, doctor, and priest in one, for most were too poor to call in 
a doctor all the way from Sion or Brieg, and by his devoted care 
of his flock he had worked himself nearly to death. When he 
saw us he burst into tears ; his nerves were quite unstrung, and 
it was so long since he had seen any one who looked well and cheer- 
ful. Before we left, he said our visit had put new life and hope into 
him, and of course we helped him as much as we could to buy 
necessaries for his sick, and felt thankful we had stopped on the 
chance of finding himathome. Since then an eminent organist 
most kindly gave an organ recital in our parish church on behalf 
of this most destitute village, and we were indeed rejoiced to send, 
as was the curé to receive, the sum of £50, the proceeds of the 
recital. 

At the foot of the hill we found mules awaiting us, but a lady’s 
saddle was an article unknown! However, the monks deftly 
arranged shawls, &c., and walking beside us, managed to keep us 
on.our slippery seats. It was very steep and very hot, but after 
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about three hours we came in sight of the great church, and 
greater Priory, surrounded by such an inadequate little village. 

The whole population had turned out to see us, so we thought 
it more dignified to descend from our steeds, and walk in with 
our companions. Everybody wished to speak and to hear us 
speak ; few could speak anything but patois, but this was no 
obstacle to their wish to converse with us! It was a comical 
scene. Our light summer dresses and parasols were a matter of 
interest to a population clad wholly in homespun, and the little 
girl’s hair floating over her shoulders rather shocked the pro- 
prieties, inasmuch as long plaits are considered ¢he thing in that 
region. At the Priory we were received by the Prior, who is one 
of the oldest of the community, as he is getting on for ninety, and 
one of his vicaires : the other was ill, and had gone to be cured at 
the baths of Leuk. 

We were shown into the most sumptuous apartments, the 
sitting-room being about thirty feet long, hung with portraits of 
various popes and bishops, and our bed-rooms opening out of it 
on to a verandah, from whence we obtained an indescribably 
beautiful view of the Rhone Valley far below, and the snows above 
on the other side just tipped with pink by the setting sun. 

Hastily tidying ourselves, we went down to the refectory, 
when, to our great amusement, we found the shutters had to be 
shut, as the crowd insisted on looking in to see how we ate! 
After dinner we went to look at the church, and played on the 
untuneful organ, but found sitting in the cemetery gazing at the 
lovely view more to our taste. 

Next day, while our hosts were busy, we went about among the 
people, who were all exceedingly hospitable, and we found it so 
impossible to avoid giving offence by refusing their many proffers 
of wine, that at last we had to take refuge in flight ! 

In this primitive place there is not an inn or ashop. A pedlar 
comes around occasionally and displays -his wares. on a stone 
slab in the middle of the only street. We gave away a lot of 
ornaments and photographs, with which they were very much 
pleased. , 

The same simple life is led here as at other priories. Mass at 
five o’clock, breakfast at six, then reading, writing, and a walk. 
Dinner at twelve o’clock, then a really long excursion, two hours 
of which were devoted to reading their office; supper at six 
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o'clock, then a stroll and tea in honour of us, and music. One of 
their favourite airs is “ Lead, kindly light,” which we taught them 
to sing with us in parts, and which is dear to them for the com- 
poser’s sake (Cardinal Newman). 

It was very bright and sunny on the morning of our departure, 
and knowing how hot it would be in the valley, we started as 
soon as mass and breakfast were over. The same mules made 
their appearance, this time led by a comely damsel, but we pre- 
ferred to walk as being less jolty. - At St. Léonard we took. the 
train for Leuk, intending to go over the Gemmi Pass to Thun. 
At Martigny they had all objected strongly to this plan, and 
seemed much impressed by the dangers of the pass; on account, I 
suppose, of the sad fate of a French lady on her wedding tour, 
who, becoming giddy, slipped off her mule and fell down a tre- 
mendous precipice, since which sad occurrence no one is allowed 
to ride down. The Prior only became reconciled to the scheme 
on condition that his Recteur and Vicaire should see us safely over, 
to which we very gladly assented. 

At the station of La Souste we were rapturously greeted by an 
individual in the telegraph department, whose son has been for 
some time a member of our household in England. As all his 
family had to interview us, it was hot and late before we got into 
the landau which was to convey us the ten miles that lie between 
the station and the baths of Leuk. 

On our arrival we went to see the baths, which are curious. 
Men and women spend hours together in the water up to the 
neck, reading, playing dominoes, or drinking coffee on little 
floating tables. I cannot say it looked tempting, but they quite 
seemed to be enjoying themselves. In a passage on one side 
visitors are permitted to stand and watch the bathers, who keep a 
small bag at the end of a stick, which they hand up to receive 
alms for the poor. If any are so ill-advised as to refuse their 
charity, they are unmercifully flicked with water till they are 
obliged to give to escape a wetting! Presently we were hailed 
by two St. Bernard monks who were undergoing the cure. We 
invited them to dine with us, but they had to be so very careful 
of cold and draughts that we did not repeat the invitation. 

Leukerbad is a very hot place, quite surrounded by mountains, 
and except for the prospect of so soon parting with our kind guides, 
we were not sorry when the day came to leave. 
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We started at five o’clock in the morning, and had not gone far 
before we decided that our better plan would have been to. wait 
till the evening, when that side of the mountain would be in shade ; 
as it was, the heat increased with every step, and as the path is 
cut out of sheer rock, there is not even a bush to give shelter. 

An incident happened which rather amused us. A large party 
had started at the same time as ourselves, and amongst them was 
a young Lutheran minister, bubbling over with activity and zeal. 
The sight of our priestly companions was apparently too much for 
him, and rushing at us, he plunged incontinently into a discussion 
on religious topics, and especially upon his own views with regard 
to the Church of Rome. As the tirade was all delivered in most 
voluble German, it was lost entirely on the monks, who did not 
understand the language, and we who did were not ina condition 
to translate or argue in that tropical heat, even had we desired to 
do so. This was a keen disappointment, as he was not a French 
scholar, but suddenly he was inspired by a bright idea, and straight- 
way burst into somewhat halting Latin! By this means he got 
answered ; not to say very quietly and firmly snubbed! He was, 
however, a little trying, especially when he insisted on telling them 
the history of Abilard and Heloise, which they had never heard, 
and which would not have been edifying on this occasion. Just to 
show him we bore no malice, we invited him to join us at lunch 
at the top, and parted the best of friends. 

The panorama at the Gemmi is one of the most striking in 
Switzerland, and we were glad to lie still on the grass looking at 
it till late in the afternoon, when with many regrets we parted, 
we to stroll leisurely down to Kandersteg, where we intended to 
sleep, and the monks to return to their Priory, which they did not 
reach till past midnight. 

Reader, let me add one word. When you hear the Roman 
Catholic religion and its priests run down, as is so often 
done, by people who have gathered their ideas in Belgium, 
Spain, &c., tell them to go to some quiet corner of the earth such 
as I have been telling about, and there they will see, and feel the 
better for seeing and knowing these peaceful holy lives, passed far 
from the regions of politics and turmoil of earthly interests. 

How many (or rather, how few) of the uncountable throng of 
people who take their pleasure abroad every year, ever take the 
trouble to inquire after the poor who dwell hidden behind the 
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monster hotel in which they are probably living luxuriously ? 
And yet the poor and the sick abound there as elsewhere. How 
many ever think of asking the curé how they can best help him 
to tide over the hardships of the coming winter, when he will be 
the only onc left to help, when visitors and hotel-keepers and all 
their satellites shall have departed to less wintry climates? The 
curé often sadly needs help, especially in times of sickness, for his 
annual stipend may be £12 a year, or it may be £30, but rarely 
more, a sum which does not allow much margin for charity ! 

I fear that when we travel, self too often absorbs us, and we 
forget that “he who giveth unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord.” 











ade gn a Fungle Village. 
MAH TI was sitting on the bank dangling her feet in the tepid 
stream—tepid even here where it raced round the bend, over 
the grey stones in the shade of the three great tamarind trees. 
All day long the sun had been drinking the coolness from the 
water, and sapping the very life from the hard brown earth. 

And Mah Ti was hot and cross. 

Shwé Bau had run off to the sugar-canes and left her all alone 
to drive the cattle down, and the dun cow had been so trouble- 
some. The rustling of the canes came from the brake across the 
nullah, and the chop-chop of Shwé Bau’s dah. 

“ Little beast !” said Mah Ti wrathfully ; “ I’ll sugar-cane him 
when I catch him!” 

The cattle were in no hurry to go home; they were drinking 
still and munching the short sweet grass by the water’s edge. 
The dun cow had wandered down the stream, and was gazing 
with innocent eyes which seemed to say, “ How hot and cross 
you look! I wonder who has been annoying you?” 

“Go away,” said Mah Ti ; and the cow moved lazily along the 
bank as the little pebble hit her. “Go away; I want to dream 
and dream. I’m Queen of Burma now, and I've heaps and heaps 
of silk htamains, and I’m going to a pway every day, and—and 
—and Moung Hlein shall go too. Goaway, or I'll throw another, 
and it’ll hurt.” 

And the shadows stole slowly across the water, and Mah Ti 
sat and dreamed. A little breeze crept up from the great river 
and wandered softly along the nullah. It played among the 
folds of the pretty pink htamain and whispered to the white 
jungle-flower nodding in the soft dark hair. The tamarind 
leaves woke up from their long sleep, and laughed joyfully 
because the heat was over and the cool night coming. And the 
tall kine-grass on the bank was waving to and fro with a sound 
like the breaking of the sea on a sandy beach. A blue-jay came 
and chattered in the branches of the gold-mohur tree, and a 
partridge was calling from the jungle by the river. 

And Mah Ti sat and dreamed of simple things, for she was 
only a little village girl, and her world began in the jungle behind 
the small thatched hut, and ended in the jungle across the great 
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river. And her soul was still wrapped up in the delights of a 
pway and the beauties of wondrous-coloured silk. She knew 
there was a strange world far away in the south, on the banks of 
the river—a world of smoke and noise and work and trouble; 
where there was no jungle clustering round the houses ; where the 
young hares never played in the cool of the evenings, and the 
call of the partridge was never heard. Three times every year 
Moung Miah and his brother sailed down in the large brown rice- 
boats with the quaint carven prows, whereon jostled a strange 
crowd of demons and maidens and gods, all fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. And when they came back Moung Miah would 
come in the evenings and would tell of all that he had seen and 
heard and done, and how his rice had all been sold, and in its 
place was a goodly pile of rupees, hidden safely away in case the 
dacoits, who were busy to the westward, should think of coming 
to the river, and searching the hut of the richest man in the little 
village, and for miles and miles round. 

And always Moung Miah would say, “ Come with me, Mah Ti. 
I’ve loved you ever since I can remember, even from the time 
when you were a little brown dot playing with the puppies and 
the chickens in the rice straw.” 

And always Mah Ti would shake her pretty dark head, for she 
hated Moung Miah, and his deceitful eyes, and his stories of 
buying and selling, and the money arising therefrom. And, 
moreover, there were other and weightier reasons. 

Now Moung Hlein was lazy, as befitted a true Burman and 
the descendant of a wandering dacoit Boh of years ago. Also he 
was poor and good for nothing. Wherefore Mah Ti loved him 
exceedingly, which was natural and as things should be. He 
was coming across the rice-fields now, singing and laughing gaily 
to himself. He had been away for six long days, and he was glad 
to see again the glimmer of the pink htamain between the trees. 

A tamarind leaf fluttered down on Mah Ti’s upturned face, 
and she woke from her dream with a little start. And the dream 
was a living reality. 

“Guess,” said Moung Hlein, as he sat behind her, splashing 
with his tired feet in the water. 

“You're going to be married,” said Mah Ti promptly. 

“I’m going to be married some time, I hope; and I’m going 

: away—to-morrow.” ah 
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“ You're going away to-morrow,” said Mah Ti slowly ; “ going 
away to-morrow! And I haven’t seen you for a year!” 

“Six days.” 

“ It’s not six days when I callit anythingelse. It’s a year to me. 
Will you tell me, please, why you are going away, and where?” 

“I’m going to Mindat, to Boh Shwe’s camp, where I’ve just 
come from,” said Moung Hlein ; “ I’m too lazy to work, and he 
wants me. He has hundreds of men with him now, and more are 
coming everyday. In afew months the kallahs will be destroyed 
or driven from the country, and I shall be one of the greatest 
‘men in Burmah, with land and cattle and heaps and heaps of 
money. And then I’m going to be married—to you. Now will you 


, put away that horrid little frown, and say I’ve brought good news?” 


“But suppose,” said Mah Ti mournfully, “that you don’t 
destroy the kallahs, or that they won’t be driven away?” 

“ Suppose any other fairy tale,” replied Moung Hlein, laughing. 
“Come, I'll help you to drive the cattlehome. They’re gone off 
into the jungle, and it’s getting dark.” 

Shwe Bau came sauntering from the brake, munching a sugar- 
cane. He took up a position on the far side of Moung Hlein, 
being afraid of the wrath to come. But Mah Ti never even saw 
him, nor his valiant battles with the dun cow to make up for past 
bad conduct. 

A hare ran across her path unnoticed, and a partridge rose with 
a whirr from under her feet. She was gazing away into the 
blood-red sunset and dreaming of the days to come. And while 
she gazed the sun went down behind the hills, and the land was 
wrapped in gloom. And she turned away with a sudden sadness 
on her face. For who could tell the secrets of the ever-changing 
future, or see the end thereof? 

And before the next day’s dawn began to tinge the cloudless 
sky, Moung Hlein had said good-bye and gone. And Moung 
Miah’s small eyes gleamed with an unholy joy. For the way lay 
clear before him, and soon he would gather the poor man’s one 
ewe lamb into his own rich fold. 

The months rolled wearily by, and the earth and all upon it 
seemed burnt up and dying in the terrible heat, till June came. 
And one dark, suffocating night, when even the lean pariah dogs 
lay gasping on the hard brown clay outside the huts, there was a 
rustle of wind in the plantain trees, and a sudden smell of moist 
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earth in the air. Men and women, who were tossing about rest- 
lessly on the thin grass mats, sat up and listened as the first large 
drops fell on the thatched roofs. And then, with a loud roll of 
thunder, the torrent burst, and the rain came down in dense sheets. 
The whole village woke up and stood at the edge of the huts, 
laughing gaily across to each other. The children clambered 
down the ladders to the ground, and ran about in their little 
brown skins, splashing one another with the water, which was 
already ankle-deep in parts. And the dogs ran off for shelter 
underneath the huts, where they stood shaking the rain from their 
backs and barking at the children’s play. All the land seemed 
to wake up, and was glad. Only Mah Ti stood by herself, look- 
ing into the gloom beyond the mist of rain. 

Four long months ago Moung Hlein had gone out through the 
bamboo gateway ; and now noone could tell her if he was alive 
or dead. And, through the long days of rain that followed, Mah 
Ti sat watching the men go out to the marshy fields. And she 
worked sadly at the piece of silk—red and grey—which was to be 
a putso for Moung Hlein—if ever he came back again. 

So far from all beaten tracks was the little village that no news 
came to it, no sound of the trouble and strife in the world beyond. 
* * * * * 

A November moon was fading out in the coming dawn, and 
Mah Ti lay awake staring at it through the chinks of the bamboo 
walls. A plover rose far away, by the path across the rice-fields, 
and shrilled its warning cry. Mah Ti sat up and listened. Some- 
thing had disturbed the birds in their haunt by the shallow pool ! 

Could it be Moung Hlein coming home again ? 

How weird the jungle looked in the dying moonlight ! 

Mah Ti stood up with beating heart. What was that long 
black line winding slowly and silently across the rice-fields ? 

A dog came out from underneath the hut and barked angrily, 
and at the sound the line broke into two. There wasa wild rush 
of ponies’ hoofs, the clatter of harness and the crashing of the 
brushwood. With a start the village woke. From every hut 
the dogs ran, barking furiously. The frightened women and 
children hid themselves behind the rice-baskets or underneath 
the huts, and the men peered out anxiously into the night. Mah 
Ti clasped her hands to stay their trembling. What evil thing 
was going to befall the peaceful village ? 
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All round the stockade there was a line of panting, steaming 
ponies ; and by each pony stood a pale-faced man clad in uncouth 
brown garb, and each man held a rifle at the ready. Through the 
open gateway came the captain—a short, strongly-built man ; 
his left arm bound in a blood-stained handkerchief, his right hand 
resting on the revolver at his hip. Behind him were four men 
with bayonets fixed, and a Burman with a silver-hilted dah. 

The stains of toil and travel were on them all, and the malaria 
of the jungles had left its imprint on their haggard faces. The 
interpreter called loudly for the head man, and old Taik Gyi came 
fearfully down the ladder from his hut, and squatted respectfully 
on the ground before them. 

“Tell him,” said the captain, “to call all the people into the 
centre of the village.” 

Slowly they clustered together, gazing with awe at the bayonets 
gleaming in the rosy light of the breaking day. The interpreter 
scanned each face closely and eagerly, and then shook his head. 

Meantime the four soldiers were searching every nook and 
corner of the village. 

They prodded the rice-baskets and the cotton-bales with their 
bayonets. They frightened out the angry dogs who were hiding 
in the gloom. 

The captain uttered an oath. “ Missed again. Call in the 
men ; we'll let them rest here half an hour.” 

They made a fire of logs and brushwood, and gathered round 
it, smoking and chatting gaily; it was chilly in the early 
November morning. The tired ponies hitched to the hut 
poles were munching little heaps of bamboo leaves. The 
villagers drew nearer to the circle round the fire; they were 
losing their fear of these men with the pleasant, laughing 
faces, who threw them bits of broken biscuit and called for water 
in very bad Burmese. The captain had drawn apart, and was 
talking long and earnestly with the interpreter and old Taik Gyi. 
The air was growing warm in the morning sun when the ponies 
were led into line, and the troop filed slowly out of the village. 

“ Boh Shwé’s dead,” said Taik Gyi; “his camp was rushed in 
the hills, the bands are scattered, and the kallahs are hunting them 
all over the country. Moung Hlein was tracked to Majeegone, 
‘and they thought he was hiding here. There’s a big price .on 
his head. ’Twas his gang shot the qptain in the arm.” 
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Mah Ti left the chattering crowd and went back into the 
loneliness of the hut. 

Moung Hlein had been at Majeegone but yesterday. He was 
near her now, she knew. Not all the kallahs in the world 
would keep him from her. All day long she sat, hearing the 
footsteps come and go, and waiting half in hope and half in 
fear for the one she knew so well. The sun sank slowly 
down towards the west, and Shwé Bau came to help to drive the 
cattle to the stream. 

“Go away and hunt for hares in the sesame-patch,” said Mah 
Ti; “I don’t want you with me.” And the boy ran off joy- 
fully, whistling to the dogs as he went. ‘“ Perhaps he’s waiting 
for me by the tamarind trees,” she thought, as she drove 
the lazy cattle impatiently along the narrow track between 
the bamboos and the thorn-bushes. The men were coming home 
from the fields. _ They passed her with a merry laugh and jest. 
Oh ! ‘surely they must hear the beating of her heart! 

* * * * * 

There was no one by the tamarinds. Mah Ti flung herself 
down above the babbling river with a sigh that was half a sob. 
A blue-jay was chattering in the branches of the gold-mohur 
tree. There was a rustle in the kine-grass. Mah Ti sprang to 
her feet, and in a moment was in Moung Hlein’s arms, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. Was it really Moung Hlein? This 
man with the look in his face of a hunted animal, the hollow 
cheeks, and the torn blood-stained clothes? “Oh, my dear, my 
dear,” she cried, “ you’ve come back to me at last! It’s been so 
weary waiting for you through the long, long days and nights. 
Come home with me now, my poor, tired boy, and never leave 
me again, will you—never?” Moung Hlein was soothing and 
caressing the trembling formin his arms. There was a look of 
despair in his eyes. The river was babbling over the stones and 
a partridge was calling from the jungle by the river. 

He spoke at last with a strange little break in his voice that he 
could not stop. ‘“ My poor little sweetheart! Am I never to 
bring you anything but trouble? I can’t go back with you; I 
can’t ever live in the dear old village and help you drive the cattle 
home again. I daren’t even let any one but you know that I’m here. 
Don’t you know, dear, that if I’m caught they’ll hang me like a 
dog? I’ve only six men left:-with me, and I can’t even trust. them. 
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_Stop crying, sweetheart, or you’ll make me cry too. And sit 
down here beside me on the grass, where we used to sit so long 
ago. See, I haven’t been away at all, and it’s all just like it was 
before. Now, tell me what my little girl’s been doing all these 
weary days.” 

The sun went down and the pale moon shone through the 
tamarind trees. What were sun and moon to them? What was 
anything, anywhere, in all the world, while they were together 
listening to the babbling of the stream in the shallows and the 
whispering of the wind in the kine-grass? Mah Ti rose at last. 
with a little shiver. The partridge had long ago ceased from 
calling, and the blue-jay had flown from the gold-mohur tree. 

“ Good-night, dear heart,”said Moung Hlein. “Good-bye until 
to-morrow. I shall be near you all the night in the hollow by the 
plantain-grove.” ; 

He stood awhile, watching the graceful little figure going sorrow- 
fully along the jungle-track in the moonlight. Was this to be the 
end of all his plans and hopes? Hunted night and day, from 
place to place; weary and hungry, and always with this weight 
upon his heart. And if the hunters found him—— 

“ Better so,” he said wearily. “ Better anything than this!” 

The kine-grass had scarce stopped quivering behind him, when 
a figure came cautiously out intothe moonlight. “The hollow by 
the plantain-grove ; and a price upon your head ; and Mah Ti 
loves you. I don’t think you'll trouble me much more, my friend.” 
And Moung Miah stole cautiously away. Slowly he sneaked past 
the village, keeping in the shadows, and then turned westward 
towards the kallahs’ camp. 

The weary hours dragged by. Again Mah Ti lay with wide- 
opened eyes, gazing at the narrow track glistening in the moon- 
light ; again a plover rose, calling loudly. Was she dreaming, 
or was it really the long black line winding slowly again 
across the rice-fields? It had left the path now; and was going 
noiselessly through the jungle behind the village, and that way 
lay the plantain-grove. Down to the ground sprang Mah Ti, 
and through the open gate, love and terror hastening her feet. The 
trailing bamboo branches caught her in their folding arms ; the 
cruel thorn-bushes tore the pink htamain and scarred her fair 
soft limbs. Over the sharp stones and the fallen trees, through 
the nullah where the stream was laughing gaily in the moonlight, 
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through the thick dark patch of jungle sloping downwards to the - 
hollow —gasping, staggering, falling—on she went. Moung Hlein 
heard the crackling of the plantain leaves. He sprang to his feet 
and listened eagerly. Mah Ti! Could it be she?—flying, with 
dishevelled hair and panting breath, across the maize-field! She 
was near him now and stretching out her arms to him. 

“ Quick, quick!” she cried. “They’rée coming; they’re 

A scattered volley from the jungle and a straggling line 
of fire; and Mah Ti fell forward on her face, clutching 
wildly at the branches of a thorn-bush. With a cry and 
an oath Moung Hlein flung down his gun, and stooping, 
lifted the lifeless form tenderly in his arms, and, plunged into 
the jungle. Back along the path where one short minute ago 
Mah Ti had come with flying weary feet. He could hear the 
crackling of the dead leaves and the sound of many feet pressing 
through the underwood behind. They were very near him now. 
Past the tamarind trees he stumbled—the tamarind trees and the 
kine-grass—where but that afternoon he had sat with Mah Ti in 
paradise, whispering loving words to her, and listening to them 
shyly whispered back. As he crossed the little open glade in 
the full glow of the moonlight a bullet whistled past him and 
splashed up a shower of spray from the rippling water. Closer to 
him he pressed the quiet form in his arms, and faster still he 
hurried along the bank through the waving grass. He was 
nearing the end of the nullah now, where the old boat was moored ; 
and then—the broad, swift river, and safety. Down the sandy 
bank he staggered ; tenderly he laid his light burden in the boat. 
The rope was cast off now, and they swung out into the middle of 
the stream, and drifted slowly toward the swift river. Then, for the 
first time, he saw the pale upturned face, with the small blue mark 
in the forehead. With a cry of agony he bent down and lifted 
her in hisarms. The line of brown-clad figures burst through the 
belt of jungle, to the bank, and raised their long rifles. 

“Cease firing, men. Damn it, don’t yousee there’s a woman!” 

The rifles were lowered. One shot rang out, and Moung Hlein 
sprang his own height into the air and fell with outstretched limbs 
across the body of Mah Ti. The captain swung round on his heel, 
and, with an oath, struck Moung Miah to theearth. The boat 
drifted out with the current, and danced merrily down the great 
river, VERASSYD. 

















bigbly Dangerous. 


By A. E. NOBLE. 


“ Listen to me, and by me be ruled, 
And I will do the thing I have not done.” 
Tennyson. 


PERFECTION is not to be found in man. Nor, for that matter, 
in woman either. The woman I’m going to tell you about is not 
perfect, but she is very human—therefore interesting. She was in 
a ’bus when I first saw her, and a man was with her. The manI 
knew slightly, the woman not atall. It was one warm September 
evening, about a quarter to eight o’clock. 

Under his light dust-coat, which was partly unbuttoned, he was 
in festive array. She had a kind of hood on, and, I imagined, her 
war paint also; but if so, it was completely hidden by a grey 
cloak, buttoned up to her chin. She had a piquant, interesting 
face, large light eyes and pretty eyebrows, no complexion. He 
was a dark, handsome fellow with a moustache. I think he 
recognized me as he got in the ’bus, but I’m not sure. Of course 
I was not so thickheaded as to take the slightest notice of him. 
The light of the lamp fell full on the woman’s face. I was in a 
dark corner. Presently they began to talk. 

“ How jolly we happened to meet this morning!” saidhe. “I 
wonder how long it is since I last saw you?” 

For reasons you will understand presently, I shall mention as 
few names as possible in this story. 

“Ten weeks and three days,” she replied promptly, giving him 
a smile and a slow little nod. 

“You ought to have met me in Piccadilly Circus shat day,” 
and he also smiled. 

“You mean on that Friday? I did go.” 

“T waited ten minutes for you!” 

“ How kind!” said she with another slow nod and smile. He 
also smiled, but looked a little embarrassed. 

- “So it is ten weeks and three days since we met! What have _ 
you been doing with yourself since then?” 
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“We went down——” 
~“ Fares, please,” said the conductor, and I didn’t hear the rest. 

They got out at Charing Cross, so did I, and then I lost sight 
of them. 

I was going to the “ Comedy.” I got there early, and spent the 
fiddle-scraping time in thinking of that man and that woman. 
Knowing the man, I wondered why they were ina’bus. Evidently 
they were going to some place of entertainment, and I was sure 
the man would have preferred a cab. It must have been the 
woman who elected to go by ’bus, and therein she showed her 
wisdom. The man was, I knew, engaged to be married, so he 
wasn’t playing fair; at least I supposed not. But she might not 
have been playing fair either. Anyway, it was no affair of mine, 
and the fiddle-scraping being over, I tried to listen to the music, 
but, do what I would, I couldn’t get that piquant little face out 
of my mind. 

As usual, the first piece was short, and at its end I put up my 
glass to look round the house. I focussed it, and the first face I 
saw was the woman’s! The man was beside her. They were 
talking; they neither of them looked about them. She was 
enjoying herself with the enjoyment of one who does not often 
go to an entertainment of any kind. And he was enjoying her 
company. They were in the front row of the dress-circle, well in 
sight of the whole house. I looked at her face long enough to 
remember it till the end of my life—even had I never seen her 
again—which I did. 

When the curtain at last drew up I had no longer any excuse 
for looking at them, and at the end of the performance when I 
turned round they were leaving their seats, and I saw them no 
more. 

Next morning as I was going down the Strand, a man coming 
up Chancery Lane ran against me; it was at the corner of the 
lane. Without a word of apology he pushed past me. I knew him. 

“ Better knock me down flat, and kick me at once,” said I. 
“Do, if it will be any relief to you.” 

He turned, grasped my arm, and without a word dragged me 
across the road, and hurried me on tothe Temple Gardens. Then 
he spoke. 

“T’m in a deuce of a bother. I must talk to some one! why not 
to you?” 
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“Why not, indeed ?” I queried ; “ fire away.” 

“Here goes, then. You know I live with an old aunt?” (I 
nodded.) “Well, there’s a niece lives with her also—no relation of 
mine—a young woman of twenty-five or thereabouts, whom I 
pity from the bottom of my heart.” 

“ And ‘ pity is akin i 

“No, it isn’t! not in this case, at least ! Well, last night the 
old lady thought she was robbed of fifty pounds, and she declared 
that unless it was found she’d give Kathie, her niece, in charge 
for stealing it, or turn her out of the house, neck and crop.” 

“What made her suspect her niece?” 

“That’s more than I can tell, but Kathie’s as obstinate as a 
mule ;” he paused and looked at me. 

“You'd better go on ; you haven’t told me all.” 

“ Well, it seems that Kathie went out last night, quietly, without 
saying a wordtoanyone. I should have thought she had a perfect 
right to do so if she liked, but my blessed aunt thinks differently.” | 

“ How was it found out that she had done so?” 

“That was my fault. Asa rule, I go out in the morning, after 
breakfast, and come home any time after twelve at night, but last 
night I was seedy, so I came in about eight o’clock, and having 
nothing more interesting to do, I thought I’d pay up some arrears 
of duty, and go and talk to Aunt Rebecca for a quarter of an hour.” 

“Ts she an invalid?” 

“She says so. The delusion suits all of us, so we never com- 
bat it. Any way, she has a good-sized bed-room and sitting-room 
leading into each other, and there she passes her life.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, I went up to see her. She had a good old grumble 
about Kathie’s iniquities, as a matter of course—she always does. 
I let her grumble. She feels better and is more amiable to Kathie 
for a day or two. Then she told me that she had written for some 
money, and that they had sent her down £50 in gold from the 
bank. She showed me the little leather bag containing it, and 
asked me to put it into a drawer for her in her escritoire and give 
her the key. I didso. I also told her that I thought it woul 
be better to pay bills by cheques every three months. She tol 
me not to be a meddlesome fool. Soon after that I went down 
stairs, lighted a cigar, and went for a stroll.” 

“Where was Miss Kathie all this time?” 
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- “1 don’t know. I saw nothing of her. When I came back 
from my walk about ten o’clock, the house was in confusion. The 
old lady had lost her money, all the maids had been called over 
the coals, and Kathie was not to be found!” 

“But what had become of the money?” 

“Allin good time. The money’s not the big end of my woe. 
My aunt swore that after I left her, she went into her bed-room 
at once. That at nineo’clock she suddenly remembered that she 
had promised to give the cook some money, and that when she 
went into the sitting-room to get it out of the drawer it was 
gone!” 

“It looks very much as if you were the thief,” laughed I. 

He shook his head. 

“It seems that Kathie has a key to the drawer, and the old lady 
declared she heard her moving about in the room, after she had 
_ gone into her bed-room.” 

“What does Miss Kathie say ?” 

“When she came in at past eleven, she declared she had been 
out since seven o'clock, and utterly declined to say where!” 

“ That was embarrassing !” 

“ My aunt seemed to find it infuriating. She called Kathie into 
her room and talked to her in a way to make your hair stand on 
end. And Kathie was not conciliating. All the time Aunt 
Rebecca was talking she said not one word, but moved about the 
room, putting things in their places, as if she had no concern in 
what my aunt was saying. Presently she held out something in _ 
her hand and said scornfully, ‘Is this your money?’ It was!” 

“ How had it got there?” ; 

“Unknowingly the old lady had given me a bag of old coins 
to put away instead of the gold,” replied my friend. “You might 
imagine that that would be the end of the row.. Nothing of the 
sort! Kathie was expected to explain her absence—where she’d 
been and all that, you know. This she wouldn’t do, and I believe 
she is to leave the house to-morrow.” 

“It isa great pity,” said I vaguely, not knowing what to say. 
, “I wish you'd come and dine to-night with me and see Kathie. 
I think you ought after all I’ve told you about her.” 

“ All right, I will. Eight o’clock ?” 

“Exactly.” 


When I walked into the drawing-room that evening, had it 
19 
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been possible to do so, you might have knocked me down with 
the oft quoted “feather.” There, seated near the fire, was my 
fair friend of the “Comedy!” I was duly introduced, dinner 
was announced, and I took her into the dining-room. The old 
lady did not “show.” Fred—my friend’s name is Fred—made the 
usual excuses for her absence, the table was tastefully decorated, 
and we had a nice little dinner very well served. After Kathie 
left us, Fred said : 

“Things have taken another turn: Aunt Rebecca is mad now, 
because Kathie insists on leaving.” 

I pondered for a moment, then said, “I wish you’d leave me 
alone with Miss Kathie after we go to the drawing-room, will you?” 

“ All right, but I don’t see what good that’s going to do.” 

“One can never guess the consequence of one’s most incon- 
sequential action,” I replied oracularly. 

Fred shrugged his shoulders and led the way to the drawing- 
room. ; 

Miss Kathie gave us tea. I was meditating a bold step, and 
said little. To tell one truth, for the first time in my life, I was 
head over ears inlove. And Kathie was the girl on whom I had 
bestowed my untried affections. To tell another truth, I was 
rather disturbed by the information that Kathie was casting her- 
self adrift of her own set purpose. Presently Fred mumbled 
something about going to see his aunt, and left the room: Kathie 
immediately asked me if I cared for music. 

“Immensely! How did you enjoy yourself at the ‘Comedy’ 
last night ?” 

It was brutal! Fora moment I thought the girl was going to 
faint. She rallied gallantly however. But it was witha very weak 
smile that she said : 

“Very much, but I did not see you there,” and she gave her 
characteristic little nod. 

“IT wasthere. My attention was drawn to you by the fact that 
I know the man you were with.” 

‘“QOh-h-h,” such a low, deep-drawn, miserable exclamation. 
Then she buried her face in her hands. But I was ruthless. 

“Tell me all about it,” said I firmly. 

“T can’t. I’m ashamed.” 

“Doubtless. But it is better that I should know, and advise 
you, than that I should tell your aunt and Fred.” 
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She looked up. “ If I tell you all—everything—you will tell 
no one? Not even the man you saw me with? Promise!” 
eagerly said she. 

I breathed more freely. She felt she could tell me everything. 
Me, a man, and an utter stranger. 

“Tf you do that, and are guided by me, I promise,” said I 
gravely, and then added, “ Where did you first meet him?” 

“Soon after Christmas last year. Aunt sent me to Liverpool 
Street Station to meet an old friend who was coming to stay with 
her. I got there at three o’clock, and the old lady did not arrive 
till nine. There is no comfortable waiting-room on that side of 
the platform, and I felt cold and starved. I couldn’t get any- 
thing to eat, because I was afraid to leave the platform for fear 
the train should come in. I saw your friend. He was waiting 
for a train, too. But he knew all about the trains, and went 
away and came back. Presently a train came in. I walked all 
along the line of carriages, but the old lady was not there. As I 
turned to go back to the waiting-room, I slipped, and should have 
fallen down, but he saved me. I thanked him, and he went 
away. Ina moment or two he came back, and brought me a 
cup of tea and a piece of cake.” ~ 

Here Kathie paused and raised her eyes. 

“ T was so hungry, and it was so kind. I took it and I didn’t 
offer to pay for it. He stood by me until I’d finished, then he 
took the cup away, and the right train came in, and I didn’t see 
him any more.” 

“But you told him your name and he told you his,” said I. 

“ IT don’t know his name and I have never told him mine.” 

“ Well, goon. When did you next meet? ” 

“ At Mudie’s. I go there every Saturday, wet or fine, to 
change aunt’s books. About this time last year I met him there 
accidentally, and he spoke to me. Then a month later we met 
again, and he asked me to go to an afternoon’s entertainment at 
St. James’s Hall, and I went. I enjoyed it very much!” She 
paused and looked at me deprecatingly. 

. “And then?” ; 

- “Then I did not see him for months. It was at Mudie’s we 
met again, and we made an engagement to meet at Piccadilly 
Circus. I waited there half-an-hour, but somehow we missed 
each other.” 


19* 
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_ “ How long was that ago?” 

“Ten weeks and four days.” 

“ What makes you remember the date so well?” I alent 
jealously. 

“ Because when I went home that day Aunt Rebecca gave 
me five pounds, and promised to give me five more at the end 
of three months.” <: 

“ How came you to go to the ‘Comedy’ with him last‘bight ? - 

“T met him in the afternoon, and he asked me to go,” said 
she simply. “It was the last time, for he is going abroad.” 

“ And you have never written to him, nor he to you?” 

“No. There was nothing to write about,” said she in a sur- 
prised tone. “I only went out with him because I was so 
awfully dull.” i 

“Do you suppose he asked you to go because he was 
awfu lly dull ?” 

“No. I suppose it was out of kindness, and because I 
amused him.” 

“ Do you never go out anywhere ?” 

“ No, never. I have been here ten years, and except those 
two times I’ve never been anywhere.” 

This did not sound lively. It sounded dreadfully dreary, grey, 
and miserable. I felt sorry for her. 

“Fred did offer to take me out at first, but aunt said such 
disgusting things about it that I wouldn’t go,” and Kathie 
shook her head emphatically. 

“ Do you know that your friend is going to be married to- 
morrow week ?” 

“Is he? Do you knowwhere ? I love to see weddings,” she 
cried eagerly. 

It was clearly of no use to lecture her. Her conduct was the 
result of years of repression. I tried to explain to her how wrong 
she had been, but found no suitable words with which to express 
myself. Then I turned to another matter. 

“ Fred tells me you are going to leave your aunt.” 

“SolIam. She has insulted me dreadfully. I’ve written to 
an old woman I know, and I shall go and live with her till I get 
a situation.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind! You will stay here for 
another three months, and then I’ll get you a situation.” 
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“What sort of place ?” 

“ With some one who will be very kind to you, and will take 
you out a great deal.” 

“T shall not be od/iged to take it?” 

“No, ‘If at the end of three months you refuse it, you can go 
where you will as far as'I am concerned.” 

“You are good to me. I promise you I’ll never walk the 
length of the street with anybody, unless I am properly intro- 
duced, again.” 

“ And I promise I’ll forget all you have told me, from this time 
forth.” 

Which was a vain promise, impossible to keep, but she does 
not know that. 

* * * * * 


At the end of three months I had made such good use of my 
time, that when I offered her the situation she accepted it. 











“Oper One Sinner That Repenteth.” 


By GUY DERING. 


LATE one Sunday afternoon, in a bright October, I was walking 
up the hill which leads to the church at Pluckley—a lovely village 
in Kent—and wondering what special charm there could have 
been in the Continent to keep me away from my beautiful home 
for four whole years. The crops had all been gathered in, and 
that day was devoted to Harvest Thanksgiving, on which occa- 
sion every man, woman, and child in the parish, who were as a 
rule, I fear, far from regular in their attendance, made a point 
of coming to church. 

The edifice itself stood out well on the spur of the hill—a grey 
stone, Early English pile, with a queer extinguisher-shaped spire, 
barely noticeable now against the darkening sky. All nature was 
going to rest, only disturbed by what was called the parson’s 
bell ringing its last five minutes’ warning to laggards. Within, 
all was brightly illuminated ; the light streamed through the 
stained glass windows with a rich, warm glow, seemingly inviting 
those outside to enter and participate in the general rejoicing. I 
speak advisedly of those outside, for, although I was one of the 
last to toil up the hill, there was still the usual knot of young men 
and boys gathered round the churchyard gate, keeping up the time- 
honoured custom of the Pluckley jeunesse dorée, of seeing every 
one into church before entering themselves. That evening, how- 
ever, they had abandoned their usual scrutiny of the passers-by,and 
did little more than acknowledge my presence as I stopped in the 
midst of them to see what was attracting their attention. They 
were staring fixedly over the irregular graves towards a remote 
corner under the low stone wall which, flanked by an avenue of 
elms, bounds one side of the churchyard. I followed the direction 
of their glance and saw a figure crouching over a grave, by a 
newly-erected tombstone. They may have been talking of her— 
for it was a woman—but whatever they had had to say was 
apparently said, for when I reached them there was not a word to 
be heard ; expressive and sympathetic silence seemed to have 
struck these careless, light-headed lads dumb. 
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“Who is that over there, Tom?” I asked one of them, a big, 
sturdy fellow whom I had known from infancy. As I spoke the 
parson’s bell stopped and the group made a move towards the 
church door. Tom lingered behind to whisper to me in an awe- 
struck voice: “It’s Hester Erlwood, sir; her as used to work 
down at Little Chart Paper Mills, until ” and here the lad hesi- 
tated—“ Until she left,” he ended abruptly, and touching his cap 
to me, followed the others into church. 

I walked round to the private entrance of the large roomy in- 
closure which had done duty as a family pew to my ancestors for 
many generations ; but before going in, I looked once more over 
the mouldering stones, with their quaint old inscriptions more than 
half effaced by the lapse of time, to see whether the crouching 
figure was still there. Yes, there she was, with her hands clasped 
over the gravestone, her head resting against her arm, gazing in 
a hopeless way into the dark shadows of the elms. 

An impulse irresistibly moving me, I shut the door, already 
half opened, and walked towards where the girl was seated. I 
remembered Hester Erlwood as she was four years before, and her 
attractive appearance had rémained gravenon my memory. She 
was then a tall, shapely girl of eighteen, full of life and fun, always 
laughing and joking with her companions, and the envy of them 
all, for she was in her way quite beautiful. The dark eyes were 
full of speaking vivacity, her raven hair used always to be care- 
fully ranged in loops on the nape of a neck of which any girl 
might have been proud, and though she had a pale complexion, 
owing to the indoor nature of her occupation, there were moments 
when her pretty face would light up and her laughter be heard 
all the way up the long Swan Lane that led from the Little Chart 
Mills to her home. 

As I approached her, the sound of my footsteps on the asphalted 
walk made her look up. Her eyes were filled with unutterable 





* sadness, and they rested on me without a sign of recognition. 


Poor girl, what a change she had undergone! She had grown so 
thin, and her poor black dress seemed to hang about her in use- 
less folds, while black lines under her eyes told of sorrow gnawing 
at her heart. She was no longer the neat, well-dressed girl that 
I remembered ; but instead I found a sad and weary woman, 
without a care as to her personal appearance, with a face on which 
freshly shed tears were shining in the hollowed grooves of her 
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cheeks. It horrified me ‘to find the poor thing in such sorrow, 
and seeing her blank look at one she thought a stranger, I sat 
down beside her and put my hand on her shoulder. 

“ Hester, don’t you know me again ?” 

At the sound of my voice she turned quickly round with a 
gasp. 

“Oh, Mr. Fred, I didn’t know it was you; it is so dark here, 
and ——” 

- She broke off and words seemed to fail her, so I interrupted 
gently : 

“My poor girl, why are you here? You are in trouble. Tell 
me, is there anything I can do for you? Tell me, Hester.” 

My sympathy seemed to touch a chord and open the flood- 
* gates of her sorrow, for she bowed her head on her knees and 
sobbed bitterly. I let her be for a time, then gradually [ drew her 
to confide in me, and, sitting beside me under the shadow of the 
gigantic elms, while not a breath of air disturbed the peaceful 
quiet, only broken ever and anon by the responses of the choir 
and a crowded congregation, she told me her sad story with many 
breaks and sobs, I do not pretend to reproduce her homely 
language, but will tell the story as she told it to me, poor girl. 

Her bosom heaved as if uplifted by a sob that could not 
escape, and her lips trembled as if she feared to say the words 
that were longing to come forth. At last, after a long and pain- 
ful silence, she said with sudden resolution : 

_ “You remember Jim Brenchfield, sir?” 

“Do you mean a tall, dark young fellow who used to live half- 
way up Charing Hill?” 

_ She bent her head in token of assent. 

“T remember often seeing him sitting on the wall of the bridge 
over the river at Little Chart, talking with you girls from the mills 
at the dinner hour.” 

“He did worse than talk,” and a gleam flashed from Hester’s 
eyes, while her features contracted and accentuated the strange 
hissing tones that issued from her lips. ‘He used to come over 
to Pluckley on business and often I passed him in Swan Lane as 
I went down to the mills in the morning. At first he never 
noticed me and I never thought about him; but gradually he got 
to say good morning as I passed, and I would say the same to him. 
Gradually, too, I found my eyes would get fixed on the ground 
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whenever I met him, and although he took to stopping to say a 
few words, I never could answer him. One day when I was going 
down early by myself—I wasn’t always alone, and then he wouldn’t 
stop but just said good morning and passed on—he stopped me 
and told me I had beautiful eyes. It wasn’t my fault. The 
habit of seeing him, and the flattering words which he repeated 
day by day made me begin to like him. And then it seemed as 
if my life had changed. When he was nigh, the sun always seemed 
to shine brighter ; when he was gone, I could only count the hours 
and the minutes until I saw him again. I was only eighteen and 
too young to be deceitful, so I told my father and mother about 
Jim and how he said he liked me, and how I liked him. But they 
warned me against him and said he was a bad lot. This made 
me proud for Jim’s sake, and after this, fool that I was, I used 
to meet him in the’ evenings, when I was supposed to be at a 
neighbour’s. One of these evenings he took advantage .... 

“The wretch!” she ended, with a sob, letting her head fall 
again on herhands. A few moments of troubled silence passed, 
while I looked away into the long unkempt grass of the Kentish 
churchyard, until the evening breeze springing up made me 
remember that the girl had only her thin dress to protect her. 
My overcoat was on my arm, so I placed it softly over her 
shoulders. This seemed to rouse her, and she continued : 

“ After that I didn’t see him for some time, and I went on in 
the old way working at the mills. Then I found that when he 
did come again, it was just as if he’d put a bandage on my eyes 
with all his soft words; and when I wanted to move it, he’d put 
it back with his false oaths and lying kisses.” 

“Then you believed him ?” 

“Qh, yes; I believed every word he said. Mr. Fred, have you 
ever been in love?” she asked, looking up at me. I could not 
restrain the smile that rose to my lips, and she seemed to take it 
as an answer. 

“T believed in him enough to leave my old people and go to 
him. We went to Rochester, where he had an aunt who was 
willing to receive me. He had been dismissed by his employer 
at Charing, he told me, and was not going back there any more. 
Oh, Mr. Fred, all the time I was in that house my father and 
mother haunted me every night, frowning at me in anger for 
what I’d done. But though I knew they would never forgive me 
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I longed to see them just once more; I longed for my old home 
in the street at Pluckley, with its bit of garden at the side, and 
the big tree where mother used to hang her washing on Wednesdays. 
Just before my child was born Jim came back from London, 
where he had been to look for another situation, and he told me 
he would marry me soon. But after the little girl was born he 
began to put off being married. One day he came and said he 
would take the child and put it out to nurse, the other side of 
London, so that father and mother needn’t know all. This made 
my blood boil. I told him what I thought of his conduct and that 
I would never give up the child. The moment it was out of my 
mouth I knew I’d done for myself. By the look he gave his aunt 
it was easy to understand what he meant; he cared for me no 
longer, and would never marry me now. 

“What wasI todo? A girl witha life ruined at eighteen and 
a fault. that never would be repaired! I decided to go, and one 
night when Jim was away I left the house, taking my baby with 
me. Maidstone was where I went. I hada little money, my 
savings which I had taken on leaving Pluckley, which helped me 
to live until a kind clergyman’s wife found me employment ; but 
I could only just earn enough to keep a roof over the child and 
myself, and that was a room that I shared with another girl. Oh, 
that was the most miserable time of all! 

“One day, coming over the bridge, I felt some one touch me 
from behind and say, ‘ Hester!’ 

“When I turned, there was Frank Willock, from Pluckley. 
Do you remember Frank Willock, sir, that worked on the railway ? 
Well, his voice seemed to me the voice of an angel, and an angel 
he proved to me. 

“ At first I could hardly speak. 

“‘Frank,’ I said, ‘Frank, have you come from Pluckley? Tell 
me about father and mother.’ 

“«They’re both of them well,’ he answered. 

“Then the tears would come, and I cried for thankfulness, right 
in the middle of the street, till my little girl opened her eyes and 
put up her little hand to my face. 

. “T saw Frank look hard at the child and at me; then in a 
moment he understood. He didn’t speak, but just turned as 
white as anything and looked like falling. 

.. “I can’t tell you, sir, how good and kind Frank was to me. 
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He never left me until he’d got better lodgings for us, and saved 
me. all confession and trouble, never asking a word. In the 
mornings he never missed coming to see if we were well, and in 
the evenings he’d come and sit and talk for a long time, after his 
work was over. But every now and then he used to look at me 
and the baby with such sad eyes that it made me miserable. 
One day I told him of it; and then he said he had to go away 
for two days. At the end of that time he came back in quite a 
different mood, just as if he’d got over some difficulty, and said to 
me straight, ‘Come along ; let’s be off.’ 

“* Where to?’ 

“*Where to? Home, of course,’ he answered. 

“<« But my people——’ 

“Never mind that.’ 

“« And the journey——’ 

“* Never mind that.’ And I couldn’t get any more out of him. 
There wasn’t much to pack up, so we were soon ready. I couldn’t 
help feeling that this was different from Jim’s way—his was a 
stern, harsh will; Frank’s was soft and gentle, so that I couldn’t 
refuse to go, somehow. : 

“We got to Pluckley at nightfall) When we came up the 
Station Road and got in sight of the village my heart began to 
beat as if it would burst, and I asked Frank what would happen 
if my people would not see me. He only looked at me and smiled 
happily. Outside the cottage we stopped for a minute; then all 
at once Frank threw open the door and pushed me in, holding 
my little girl in my arms, out of the darkness into the dear old 
kitchen, where I found my poor father and mother, looking years 
older. ‘Hester, girl!’ ‘Father; mother!’ and I was sobbing 
in mother’s arms while father stood by, holding my treasure and 
wiping his eyes. They told me how they had mourned for me, 
but had never heard a word until Frank came and told them that 
he had found me. At once I looked round for Frank—but he 
hadn’t come in. For the next few days it all seemed to me likea 
dream, and I wished it could have been. But my baby was there, 
with her smiling, innocent face, God bless her, to remind me of 
all I’d gone through. - 

“T soon began to get strong and well again, with such loving 
care, and Frank would take me sometimes for beautiful walks in 
the. woods. It was during one of these that he made me sit down 
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on the trunk of a fallen tree and sat down beside me. I saw he 
had something to say, so I-waited for him to speak, but he was a: 
long time before he said : 

“Hester, did you never know how I cared for you, how I loved 
you, my dear?’ 

“ Then I looked into his eyes, and it all came upon me like a 
flash. Better than he could have said it, I read in his eyes what 
he had suffered while Jim Brenchfield was about Pluckley. And 
after all I’d done he hadn’t hated me, but had followed me to 
help and console me, just as if he loved me as much.as before. 

“TI thought a great deal about Frank when I' got home, and 
found myself wondering how I could have passed over a man 
with such a heart and taken one who had-none. rug 

After a moment she continued: “Then my baby fell ill. I 
don’t know how she caught the fever, but the doctor told me soon 
that there was no hope. Only God knows the bitter hours I 
passed at her bedside, holding her little hands and looking on 
that little face, so dear to me, that I wastolose. I prayed to Him 
to take me instead, or to take us both; but He punished me for 
my sin and took niy little innocent.” 

Hester sobbed bitterly for some minutes while the tears trickled 
down my cheeks in sympathy. 

“Poor Hester; my poor, poor girl,” I murmured, taking her 
hand and stroking it. 

“Yes, sir, you're right ; I am a poor girl, and you must.forgive 
my tears, for the wound is very sore still, sir.” 

Then she hardened herself to continue :—* There’s not much 
more to tell. My little world seemed at an end now my little girl 
was taken ; but Frank tried to cheer me and kept looking at me 
in an eager, persuasive way, as if he dared not say what he wished. 
I knew what he meant. Poor, Frank! He had been a true 
friend. While I was ill he had seen to my baby’s funeral; he 
had had the grave clothes made, and he had got white flowers to 
cover her in her little coffin.” 

Again she bent her head. Then suddenly she looked up with 
a piteous glance of misery. 

“ And do you know how it all ended? ~_ all know it in the 
village.” : 

I shook my head. 
“Well,.one day last. July he. came in the morning as usual ta 
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see me before going down to his work on the railway, and said 
with a solemn face: 

“‘Jim Brenchfield died yesterday at Rochester ; his cousin said 
so yesterday evening.’ 

“ He took my hand. 

“* Hester dear, I won’t worry you now,’ he said, and gave me 
just one kiss, the first he’d ever given me. Then he went off to 
work. 

“In the afternoon they came and told me that he was working 
on the line, when a special express came up behind and crushed 
him dead. And now he’s buried here, beside my little girl. Since 
that day, Mr. Fred, I’ve come here every Sunday evening, because 
I think God must still be angry with me, to punish me so, and I 
dare not go to church.” 

Just then the clergyman must have ended his sermon, for the 
organ pealed, and the first joyful notes of the final Harvest Hymn 
burst forth : 


Come, ye faithful people, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest-home : 
All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the winter storms begin : 
God our Maker doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied : 
Come to God’s own temple, come 
Raise the song of Harvest-home. 


“Come, Hester,” I said, leading her gently, unresisting, to the 
private door and so into the semi-darkness of the old pew, where 
she could be unobserved ; and as she fell on her knees I stole 
away, with a world of pity in my heart. 

















Some Wiaps of the World : Bygone and 


Present. 
By W. W. FENN. 


SOMEBODY says that everybody who is anybody has been at 
school at Brighton, and even I who am nobody have reaped the 
benefit of that scholastic experience. Therefore there can be no 
doubt as to the truth of the statement. By the simple inversion 
of the principle that the greater includes the less, the correctness 
of the dictum can be seen at a glance. If I can claim the queen 
of watering-places as my a/ma mater, it follows surely as night 
the day that more distinguished. individuals can do the same. 
This, however, is a detail of no importance ; it is sufficient for 
my present purpose that in my very early days I enjoyed such 
advantages as may arise to the youth who drinks in at one and 
the same time health and knowledge on the Sussex coast. I am 
afraid that the only advantage now lingering in my memory is 
that of having been there first introduced to one of the “ways of 
the world.” Not a very long way, but a very high and a very 
fine way—in short the King’s Highway, literally, for George 
IV. then sat on the throne and it was that Royal Personage, 
“the finest gentleman in Europe,” who chiefly used the fifty miles 
of splendid macadamized high road between London and 
Brighton—the way in question. To him, I take it, is due the 
merit of having constructed, and of having invented Brighton—a 
merit which might go far to make us condone many of his short- 
comings. But this again is a detail, for it is the recollections 
called up by that highway and the contrast they afford to the 
ways of the world when George IV. was king, and those by 
which we “get along” at present, which set me _ scribbling. 
Seeing what I have seen of modern progress, I am irresistibly 
impelled to set down, for my own satisfaction if not for that. of 
others, some of the vagrant recollections which come into my 
mind when starting on that long life journey which covers an 
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epoch of transition unequalled by any sixty years of recorded 
civilization. The stage-coach period has received so much 
attention of late years—these years in which all sorts of reminis- 
cences are held in high esteem by the reading public—that I will 
refrain from descanting on the comparative merits of the present 
and ancient means of transporting men, mails and merchandise. 
But certain little personal experiences may be sketched, other- 
wise I should not act up to the garrulous character assumed by 
all who egotistically suppose that the eyes of Europe are upon 
them, and that the whole world is interested in their early career. 

Being, then, at school at Brighton, of course I used to make 
the journey to and fro, between the metropolis and the sunny 
southern town, by a four-horse stage-coach. Except that the 
stage-coach was sometimes an omnibus there were no other means 
of travelling, barring the long stage-waggon, of which more anon. 
The railway had hardly been thought of, certainly not a mile of 
it made. Babylon-by-the-Thames consequently was seven hours, 
roundly speaking, away from Babylon-by-the-Sea, and lucky 
indeed is it for those who are now looking forward to a bath- 
chair as the pleasantest vehicle in which they can perambulate 
the queen of watering-places, that things have changed since the 
time when a goat-chaise held that position in our youthful estima- 
tion. Yet it must not be supposed that those old days of the 
road were without enjoyment and fun, albeit at times a stage- 
coach, however well horsed and driven, was not the pleasanest 
mode of getting over the fifty miles. In the dreary winter weather, 
say towards the end of January, when the Christmas holidays 
were over, it was no very jolly thing to sit for seven hours muffled 
up like a mummy on the back seat of a coach, with rain, sleet or 
snow driving at you on the wings of a tearing wind fit to cut 
your teeth out. No! the only advantage of that state of things 
was, that you were a good deal longer than you are now before 
you actually came within the grip of your schoolmaster. Short 
of this little fact, however, it is pleasanter, when the elements are 
hostile, to jump into a snug railway carriage at Victoria, or 
London Bridge, and be landed on the King’s Road within a couple 
of hours, even though you are going back to school. On the 
other hand, when days were long and the skies were blue, and 
one had the luck to get a front corner seat, or better stillthe box, 
was there anything in the world more exhilarating, either to man 
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or boy, than that journey on the top of the Brighton coach! 
Safely mounted under the kindly eye of the “ governor ”—we called 
him “father” then—at the “White Horse Cellar,” Piccadilly, or 
at the “Cross Keys,” Gracechurch Street, there was sufficient 
excitement in the situation to drive away for a while the thoughts 
of what was awaiting us at the journey’s end. 

“ Just give an eye to my son, will you?” our dad would say in 
a stage whisper (a stage-coach whisper, of course) to the coach- 
man or guard, as he tipped one or other of those functionaries, or 
perhaps both; “and see that he don’t tumble off or get into 
mischief. You know where he is going—Mr. Caris’s, Cannon Place; 
but I daresay he will be in Castle Square to meet him.” 

Then, with a familiar touch of his hat, the gentleman Jehu, 
taking the ribbons—he was always a great swell, and very often ~ 
a great nobleman into the bargain—mounts the box and asks as 
the clocks strike eleven, “ Are you right ?” 

The guard answering in the affirmative, the four ostlers, one by 
the side of each glossy-coated steed, snatch away the horse-cloths, 
and we are off to the cheery blast of the long tin horn, whilst the 
admiring crowd seem almost inclined to give us a parting cheer. 

Away we go down Piccadilly, either towards Grosvenor Place 
or Charing Cross, passing over the river at Vauxhall or West- 
minster, and so on to the villa-studded regions of Clapham and 
Tooting. The excitement continues mile by mile, stimulated 
by the brisk air, and increases at the first change. Admiringly 
and envyingly, as the horses are being unharnessed, we note the 
dexterity with which the driver unbuckles and flings aside the 
reins of the panting team, and catches on his whip, as they are 
flung up to him, those of the fresh roadsters put to in next to no 
time. Off once more, we begin to thread the leafy trim-hedged 
roads and mount the spurs of the Surrey hills, until the brow of 
those overhanging Reigate and Redhill is attained. Then what 
a glorious view opens before us! We never see such a landscape 
from a railway train; but we cannot stop to regard it long, for 
now we are descending the celebrated Reigate Hill. The foot 
of this declivity safely reached by means of the skid, and ribbons 
well in hand, we rattle through the tunnel under Lord Somers’s 
grounds, and pull up at the “White Hart,” Reigate, for dinner. 

The appetite which the safe accomplishment of this, the first 
half of the journey, has created, is a thing to be remembered _; 
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whilst its satisfaction lends additional enjoyment to the second 
half, which within half an hour we have begun. We grow talka- 
tive, and if seated beside the coachman, who has lighted a cigar, 
we venture to ask him a question or two; probably about the 
horses, for he and they are the objects of our greatest admiration. 
He is always a gay, good-humoured gentleman, and descants 
pleasantly on the powers of the off leader, or the shortcomings 
of the near wheeler, interspersing his conversation by occasional 
references to objects of interest on the road, the country seats we 
are passing, and the merits and demerits of their owners. Of 
course we conceive a profound veneration for him, and long 
before we part are on intimate terms. 

I recollect towards the end of my Brighton schooldays, and 
when the railway was in course of construction, being seated on 
the box beside just such a genial companion. He was either Mr. 
Brackenbury or Sir Vincent Cotton, for the coach was certainly 
“The Age,” and they piloted it between them. But whichever 
or whoever it was, it was fine to hear him decry and denounce 
the new-fangled means of locomotion then impending, and which 
a distant peep of the just erected “Ouse Valley Viaduct,” near 
Balcomb, brought on the apzs. 

“Don’t tell me,” he said indignantly—* don’t let anybody tell 
me they'll make twenty miles an hour out of it. If they do 
they’ll come to frightful grief. And just look what an accident on 
a railway means! Why, if you’re upset on a stage coach—why, 
there you are! But if you’re smashed up in a train, where are 
you?” 

This may have become an old story by this time, but it is a true 
one, for I heard the driver say it. Whether it was his own original 
way of putting the alternatives or not, I don’t pretend to decide. 
Any way, on that same journey we were very nearly being in a 
position to illustrate one side of the question, and test the perti- 
nence of his somewhat ambiguous inquiry. We had passed 
through Cuckfield, and were descending the south side of Clayton 
Hill, where the making of the great tunnel was in full blast. 
Signs of the excavation, seaming and scarring the landscape, were 
apparent in all directions. Just where the cutting at the southern 
end of the tunnel opens out upon a bit of flattish valley, an em- 
bankment was being formed. This indicated the direction of the 
railway line, which here, for some distance, ran nearly parallel to 

20 
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the coach road, and only about a hundred yards to the right of it. 
We were cautiously trotting down the hill, when, at the moment 
we came abreast of the incomplete embankment, there emerged 
upon it, from the cutting, an engine with a train of tip-carts laden 
with chalk. The puff, puff and the shriek of the locomotive 
scared the horses, not then accustomed to such diabolical sounds, 
and the coachman had great difficulty in keeping them in hand. 
But when, on a sudden, one of the tip-carts was run up to the end 
of the embankment, and there, tilting up on end after the manner 
of its class, it shot forth its load of glittering white chalk straight 
as it were in the face of our leaders, they fairly swerved up on to 
the slope of the hedgerow on our left. The wheelers following 
suit as a matter of course, the coach was dragged likewise on to the 
slope, and for an instant seemed to be poised on its two off wheels. 
We were within an ace of turning over on our beam ends; I was 
jolted almost into the coachman’s lap, and must have fallen off 
but for the resistance his firmer body afforded me, and if he had 
not at that most critical juncture pulled the wheelers on to the 
flat again by a tremendous and most dexterous tug at the off 
reins, 

“Whew!” he cried, as he let fall the thong of his long whip 
on to the near leader’s neck, and brought the whole cargo straight 
once more, “that’s as close a shave as I’ve ever had in my 
life, or as you'll ever have in your life, young gentleman. 
May Old Mischief fly away with these confounded engines, 
and the rest of their gear, say I. They’re his own inven- 
tions, I guess, and the sooner he takes them back again 
the better for us all. There!” he continued after a pause, and 
when he had set the team into a hand gallop, to get out of the 
way, as he expressed it, of Mischief and all his works. “There ! 
I repeat, young gentleman, that’s just what I say. If you’d been 
in that confounded train, and had been upset like that load of 
chalk, what would have become of you?” 

Then after regarding me for a moment with an air - of affectionate 
and paternal interest, he added : 

“Very well, don’t tell me; if the worst had come to the worst, 
and we'd been spilt off this coach, why, anybody would have 
known where we were. We could have been picked up, or the 
pieces could, and perhaps we should have been put together, and 
nobody might have been much the worse. But, Lor’ bless me, 
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if we had been in a train—ugh! it makes me sick to think of it. 
No, young sir! take my word for it, railways are a mistake, 
and will bring the country to ruin.” 

Probably at that time I agreed with him, for I held him and 
all men who could drive a four-in-hand to be about the most 
knowing fellows going ; but in thinking over this little squeak 
which we had for our lives or limbs—and you may be sure I 
have never forgotten it—I have modified my opinion. This by 
the way, however. 

The circumstance, nevertheless, was only one of the many 
perils incidental to the good old coaching days, and in re- 
ferring to it I am reminded that the accidents which used to 
happen occasionally on the Brighton road were very terrible, 
and sent a thrill of consternation through the travelling com- 
munity, notably one which befel the “ Quicksilver ” coach 
somewhere during the thirties, and when William the Fourth 
was King. Several people were killed outright, and the whole 
coach-load severely injured. Other mishaps, too, stand on record, 
such as that which occurred to the “Criterion,” though they 
escape my memory ; but they were all calculated to throw doubt 
on the truth of my friend’s dictum, although there is no denying 
that “There you ave /” when a coach capsizes. I should add 
that the incident I have just related happened in the winter time, 
and that I was the only outside passenger, the guard at the 
back barely escaping by the skin of his teeth from being thrown 
off. Most of the upsets, unlike that which so nearly occurred to 
me, and which was nobody’s fault but the railway company’s, 
were due mainly to the speed at which the journey was ac- 
complished. Some of the coaches were very fast indeed, the 
horses going at full gallop nearly the whole way. This was the 
case with the luckless “ Quicksilver,” which did the fifty-two 
miles in something like five hours, stoppages included. But it 
did it once too often, and the accident brought about a general 
reduction of the speed. Between six and seven hours became the 
ordinary rate, and one or two machines (family coaches, they 
were called, one being, as I have said, an omnibus) required even 
eight hours to get from Westminster Bridge to Castle Square. 

Castle Square was the rendezvous and great centre of coach- 
ing life at Brighton. Crowds of fashionable idlers would gather 


round the booking offices there of a morning, between ten and 
20* 
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twelve, to see the crack London coaches start ; and again between 
four and six in the afternoon, to see the down coaches come in; 
just as in the present day people congregate at the Folkestone 
Pier to witness the in-coming and the out-going steam-packets. 
It was a gay and cheery spectacle that in Castle Square on a fine 
morning, but it was naturally one which schoolboys rarely got a 
peep at. Still I managed to do so somehow scores of times. 
Wandering nowadays round about the old familiar quarter, the 
whole scene comes back to me vividly. Away down the London 
Road, too, when there was no Preston Park or any Park villas in 
existence, I can see the spanking teams, the crowded swaying 
coaches, following each other in quick succession at certain times 

salmost as quickly as the drags in Hyde Park follow each other 
at a meet of the Coaching Club; I can hear the inspiriting horn, 
the clink of the pole-chains and splinter-bars, as they rattle by. 
Well! one may see and hear a specimen of it all, once in a way, 
at the present writing, and one may try what the sensation is, of 
running down to Brighton behind four horses. But now it is at 
best an amateurish sort of fad—formerly it was the real thing, 
and there was no choice but to make your journeys in this 
fashion, 

Times change and customs alter, and the outlook right and left 
on that familiar highway speaks no less of change than does the 
engine-whistle up at the terminus yonder. Where is that glorious 
stretch of inclosed greensward, known as Box’s Cricket Ground, 
which used to lie between the Lewes and London Roads, and 
where the crack matches of that most cricketing of counties, 
Sussex, used to be played? And where is Tom Box himself, 
prince of wicket-keepers, and the Lilywhites, father and son, very 
kings of bowlers, and the two Mynns, stout old Alfred and his 
brother Walter, emperors of the bat, with wiry Fuller Pilch (a 
Kentish man, but continually playing for Sussex), Sir Frederick 
Bathurst, Felix, Charley Taylor, and many others who used to 
flourish when our school mustered largely on the old ground to 
see the play? Gone! both the ground and the men, one and all— 
bricks and mortar no less than gravestones, alas! covering the one 
andthe other. Cricket, lam happy to think, however, never dies, 
and never can die, at'any rate in Brighton, so long as boys 
continue to go there to school, or indeed so long as Englishmen 
continue to be worth their salt. Driven farther afield year by 
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year, there will always remain a cricket-field to be called after the 
name of Brighton, I trust, somewhere within reach of the town. 
The architect and the builder have done their worst in successive 
decades with Box’s, Lilywhites’, and the “Sussex Grounds,” but 
these gentlemen may be defied to destroy the game itself. 

So let us rejoice, and on our way to revisit the old school and 
have a talk with our old master or his successor, we will continue 
our memories of the Brighton of other days in contrast with those 
of the present. Everywhere this contrast is notable, particularly 
in the increased size of the place. North, east, and west, suburbs 
have sprung up, as witness that just beneath and upon the sides 
of the Race Hill. Acres of houses cover not only the old cricket 
grounds, but the very downs themselves, where they impinge upon 
the sea. Soon after the Queen came to the throne in 1837, she® 
paid a visit to Brighton, with the intention of availing herself of 
the gimcrack marine residence built by her royal uncle George the 
Fourth,and from which not a single peep of the sea can be 
obtained. I recollect her entry by the London Road (she had to 
post all the way, of course) beneath a succession of triumphal 
arches which the loyal townsfolk set up todo her honour. But they 
did her so much honour by staring at her, and mobbing her, when- 
ever she put even the tip of her nose outside the precincts of the 
pavilion, that she fairly cut and ran away within a very short time, 
and I do not think she has ever set foot in Brighton since—and 
no wonder. Fortunately for the British nation, her tastes and 
those of George the Fourth have not jumped together, and 
although we have to thank “the finest gentleman in Europe” for 
having, as it were, “invented Brighton,” the spot he selected for the 
erection of, and the style of architecture he adopted for, his palace 
are clear indications of the sort of man he was. The Old Steine, 
with many other similar open spaces lying up the valley which 
ends on the south at the Aquarium, in his day and for long after- 
wards, as I can remember, were mangy, untenanted wooden- 
railed stretches of ragged turf, where the fishermen used to dry 
their nets. Notable and highly creditable to the corporation is 
the change since then which has overtaken the face of these 
inclosures, public and private, from the North Level right away 
down to the sea. But neither such garden promenades nor the 
bustling turmoil of the King’s Road were likely to suit the 
retiring nature of our Queen, either as maid, wife, or widow. No! 
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Brighton is eminently a place for fashionable people in the winter, 
. for holiday makers in the summer, and for boys, young and old, 
allthe yearround. Where, for instance, can they learn to swim so 
readily, either in summer or winter? Although Brill’s original 
circular bath, which used to project far out into the Junction 
Road, has disappeared, its place is more than amply supplied by 
the modern erection hard by the spot ; and the bathing machines 
all along the line of beach have increased in number to such 
an extent since my time that it is fair to suppose where one 
trembling urchin then tumbled into the sea from off their slippery 
steps fifty do now. The bathing arrangements at the head of the 
West and Chain Piers likewise afford advantages for all would-be 
“water-dogs ” of which we old boys knew nothing, whilst good 
swimmers can, as of yore, by hiring a boat and pulling half-a-mile 
out, get a first-rate header—weather permitting. Memory brings 
back the feeling of terror with which those first plunges were 
made, either in the sea or at Brill’s, where it was, by the way, 
I first learned to swim, by being shoved into the deep part by 
another fellow before I was quite undressed. A pair of corks 
were fortunately floating close by, and, gasping and spluttering, I 
managed to get them under my arms, and to my amazement 
found I could swim, even with my shirt on. And a pretty row I 
got into afterwards for wetting it and having to leave it behind me 
to be dried whilst I went back to school shirtless. Still I had 
learned to swim; with the corks, it is true, but I had made a 
beginning and found my nerve, and I was soon chaffed out of 
using these ignominious aids to natation, you may be sure. 

The quarter during which this remarkable circumstance 
occurred was signalized by another historical event, no less 
notable, the birth of the Prince of Wales. On the goth of 
November, 1841, we were all in the middle of dinner when 
suddenly the Zzmes was brought in and handed to Mr. Caris, 
who then. and there read out the news. Upon which we stood 
up and gave three ringing cheers, to his infiniteamazement. His 
good-natured face soon relaxed into a smile, and, after a pause, 
he said : 

' “T suppose by that row you fellows mean you expect a half- 
holiday. Well, I suppose you must have it, only you had better 
finish your dinners first.” 

This process be sure did not take quite so long as usual, and 
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we were out in the playground within a quarter of an hour, 
celebrating the advent, and, as Mr. Caris advised us, endeavour- 
ing to fix it in our memories. I certainly succeeded in doing so. 

Never forget that news travelled slowly in those days before 
the penny postage, railways, and electric telegraphs, and 1 p.m. 
was about the earliest hour at which the London morning papers 
reached Brighton. It would be desperately inconvenient if we 
were suddenly obliged to go back to those arrangements—when 
an ordinary letter cost eightpence to send to London—when the 
Times newspaper itself cost sixpence, and the penny press was 
unknown. As desperate as if (in order to be well dressed) we 
had again to have our trousers tightly strapped down over 
Wellington boots, to wear high black satin cravats, with broad 
fronts bedecked with several jewelled pins all chained together, 
with the rest of the unbecoming, uncomfortable, and inconvenient 
garments in fashion, including a frogged fur-collared frock coat, 
when our good old sailor king, William the Fourth, with Queen 
Adelaide on his arm, used to mingle, as I have seen him, with 
the idlers in East Street and the King’s Road. A queer-looking 
throng they must have been, too; and it is difficult to realize 
what would be our sensations if we could suddenly pop back and 
take a peep at the place and the people as they then appeared. 
Although plenty of the old landmarks still remain intact, such 
as the “ Albion,” “ York,” “ Bedford,” and “Old Ship” hotels, 
“ Mutton’s ” (oh, shade of tuck and tarts !), the Chain Pier, and 
many minor features along the glorious marine front, its general 
aspect is very different. 

The road and causeways all along the line are immensely 
widened. The sea has been driven back many yards by sturdy 
groins, whilst the Madeira Road, the Aquarium, those towering 
hotels the Grand and Metropole, and a host of architectural 
improvements, seem to me but things of yesterday. Surely it 
can be but yesterday, or the day before, when the low brown- 
brick old battery house, as it was called, occupied the site of the 
said Grand Hotel, and the two pyramidal piles of cannon balls 
and some big guns stood in front, across the road, in a little sort 
of toy fortification of their own; and where the one fat old 
pensioned artilleryman used to run up on to the flagstaff the 
royal standard on Sundays or high-days and holidays. But 
. yesterday, too, it could only have been when we were wont to 
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scamper on foot for miles after the Brighton or Brookside harriers, 
when we had seen the meet at the Race Hill or Devil’s Dyke. 
A little later only too was it, surely, when we enjoyed a taste of 
hunting over the same ground by hiring a riding-master’s hack, 
and hammering him over the springy turf after the silly dogs, as 
the Sussex yokels call them, when they fail to afford the crowds 
of onlookers sufficient sport. Well, we could not run or ride 
after them at the same pace now, so I must suppose the defalca- 
tions of wind and limb must be due to something over which we 
have no control. Yet so much at home does an old boy like 
myself feel at Brighton, and so constantly reminded is he by the 
bright clear air and the briny breeze of the days that are no 
more, that he must always feel rejuvenated by a prowl along the 
King’s Road. Bicycles, tricycles, medern carriages and build- 
ings, modern garments, modern men and manners, all seem to 
fade before his strong remembrance of the past— 


The near afar off seems, 
The distant nigh, 
The Now, a dream; the past—reality 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


THE family at The Friars had just gathered at the breakfast-table, 
when the post-bag was brought in; it was on the Friday morn- 
ing. All hands were outstretched for letters. Claire turned pale, 
not red, and held out a little nervous hand. She was always half 
expecting a letter “from papa,” though she knew she could not 
by any possibility receive one yet. She was in a state of high- 
strung suspense, waiting for news ; and when none came she felt 
a daily pang of momentary disappointment. 

There was a letter for Dolly, and one for Mrs. Blaine. Dolly’s 
face fell as she read; Mrs. Blaine’s brightened. 

“ Any news, auntie?” eagerly exclaimed Claire. 

“ Not what you will call news, dear,” she answered. “ It is from 
- Ruth. She writes to say that she and her father will be down 
this evening, and hope to arrive in time for dinner. I don’t know 
how it is, but I always miss Ruth so much ; nothing seems to go 
right when she is away.” 

“She saves you all the trouble of housekeeping, auntie,” said 
Claire ; “dear old Ruthie! she has the regular faculty for govern- 
ing, and keeps everybody in order. There’s never any worry 
with the servants when she is at home, and when she’s away, some- 
how you seem to be crowded with little bothers.” 

“Well, Dolly?” exclaimed Mrs. Blaine inquiringly, seeing that 
Dolly’s eyes were still fixed upon her letter, and when she lifted 
them it was evident the tears were not far away. 

“It’s from George, mamma,” she answered lugubriously. “ His 
regiment is ordered to Egypt at once; he hopes to be able torun 
down just for a little half-hour to say good-bye, but is not even 
sure of that.” This announcement that so saddened the one heart 
gave a throb of gladness to the other. Mrs. Blaine thought it was 
the very best thing that could happen for all their sakes ; she was 
rejoiced at the prospect of getting this ineligible lover out of the 
way; but she was too wise a woman to run counter to her 
daughter’s feelings by expressing herself aloud. 
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“It is always soin the army,” she said sympathetically ; “ these 
sudden orders to pack up and be off from one end of the world to 
another at a few hours’ notice. It is all very well when a man is 
single, and can travel like an elephant, with his trunk on his back, 
but to a married man itis simply ruinous. If I were in your place, 
Dolly dear, I should be glad, not sorry,” she added, with aggra- 
vating cheerfulness, “for being on active service, he has a chance 
of rising ; he may come back a hero—perhaps a general.” 

In her heart she hoped he would never come back at all—at 
least, not to The Friars, nor anywhere else where they were domi- 
ciled ; but we are poor blind mortals at the best. Man proposes, 
God disposes ; and while we hug ourselves with the idea that fate 
is working for us, or that we are successfully working for ourselves, 
lo! a sudden turn, and we are brought face to face with what we 
had never expected ; when we have been looking one way, build- 
ing airy structures with invisible bricks and mortar, there comes 
an unexpected side-wind that levels all to the ground, and opens 
out a prospect we had never thought our eyes would look upon. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Blaine and Dolly drove to meet the train 


by which Mr. and Miss Levison must come, if they hoped to be . 


in time for dinner. Dolly had a double-barrelled idea in accom- 
panying her mother—a thought that not only “dear old Ruth,” but 
perhaps “e too might come by this train. 

They gained the platform some few minutes before the train 
was due, and paced patiently up and down till it steamed into 
the station. Mr. and Miss Levison were among the first to alight, 
and, while they were exchanging greetings, Dolly’s eye travelled 
eagerly down the line of carriages and watched the rest of the 
passengers alighting ; but the tall, lithe figure of him she sought 
was not among them. With a kind of forlorn hope, she contrived 
to keep her little party lingering till the doors were all slammed 
to and the train steamed slowly out of the station ; then, with a 
sick heart, she turned away. The quartette descended the stairs, 
and getting into the chaise which awaited them drove home- 
ward, enjoying the freshness of the country on this bright summer 
afternoon. 

Mr. Levison was a tall, still rather good-looking man, with 
iron-grey hair; except for the good looks of which he still 
retained a remainder, he was the very opposite of his daughter 
in every way: neither mentally nor physically had they a trait in 
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common. The features that in her were daintily traced, and but 
faintly indicated the race whence she sprang, in him were strongly 
marked. Her complexion was fair and clear; his, dark and 
sallow. Her light grey eyes were large, frank, and well 
opened; his, small, dark, and shifty, seldom fully meeting 
another’s gaze. Father and daughter might have come from 
opposite planets. Perhaps the difference between them was par- 
tially accounted for by the fact that she was descended on the 
mother’s side from an ancient family of Greek Jews, who for cen- 
turies past had been famous for beauty and the nobler charac- 
teristics of their race. Ruth Levison was in face and form, as in 
heart and mind, cast in the mould of the beautiful and unhappy 
woman, proud, sensitive, and unequally yoked, who had faded and 
died a few. years after contracting what proved a most ill-assorted 
union. Isaac Levison, from having always filled a more or less 
subordinate position in life, had got into the habit of treating 
everybody with a kind of deference that outran respect, and 
sometimes degenerated into obsequiousness: a manner which, 
when it came under Ruth’s observation, made her cheek burn ; 
but fortunately she was not often tried thus, as they were domi- 
ciled wide apart, she living with the Blaines, and only at intervals 
visiting her father at Knaresborough. Old Mrs. Thurlowe liked 
the exaggerated deference of Mr. Levison’s tone, and would pro- 
bably have relished, as a complimentary recognition of her own 
dignity, the touch of “ Uriah Heep” humility in his manner as he 
bowed and expressed his great sense of Mrs. Blaine’s kindness in 
coming to meet them, “which,” he added, “neither I nor Ruth 
ever expected.” 

“ Speak for yourself, Mr. Levison,” exclaimed Dolly, her mer- 
curial spirits leaving her disappointment behind. “Ruth knew we 
should come on spec. ; it was wicked of her, though, not to tell us 
the exact train.” 

“TI couldn’t, dear,” answered Ruth; “my father was not quite 
sure when he would be able to get away.” 

“It is very kind of you to come at all,” said Mrs. Blaine, politely 
addressing Mr. Levison ; “I am sure you must have a great deal 
to do and to think of.” He bowed low. 

“A faithful servant has always his work cut out.” 

“ But you are nobody’s servant now, Mr. Levison,” broke in 
the impetuous Dolly. 
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“ No, indeed,” said Mrs. Blaine, smiling; “ poor Uncle Reginald’s 
death has left you quite your own master.” 

“I don’t take it so,” he answered deferentially; “I shall 
transfer my allegiance from the dead to the living members of the 
family ; but whatever I do, I can never requite you, nor feel 
grateful enough for all your kindness for all these many years to 
my dear daughter Ruth.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Mrs. Blaine, and a tender confidential 
glance passed between the two ladies ; “if the scales were held 
even, the gratitude would be heavily balanced on our side. Ruth 
is quite one of us, and I’m afraid bears the heaviest burden in all 
our household cares and worries. I was afraid that with your 
changed fortunes you might want to take her from us altogether.” 

“I should never think of doing that,” he answered, “and I 
don’t believe she would care tocome.” He glanced at his daughter 
as he spoke. Seeing she made no answering sign, Mrs. Blaine 
hastened to reply. 

“T am sure dear Ruth would always go where duty called her.” 

“I think duty would have to be trumpet-tongued, and move 
with a hundred horse-power, before it stirred me from you all,” 
said Ruth. “I am so glad,” she added after a momentary pause, 
“to get back to The Friars; everything was so gloomy and 
depressing at Knaresborough.” 

“Poor Ruth! I’m afraid she has had a dull time,” rejoined her 
father, regarding her with a rather curious look in his eyes, “ but 
I have been so much engaged looking after the family affairs. I 
rather dreaded visiting The Friars, though Ruth said it would be 
all right.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Mrs. Blaine, looking inquiringly from one to 
the other, not quite sure what would “be all right.” 

“You see you are an exception to the rule, Mrs. Blaine,” he 
continued ; “ most people so closely connected as you are would 
resent, perhaps dispute, the generous consideration: shown me by 
the will of my late generous friend and employer, Sir Reginald 
Thurlowe.” 

“On the contrary, we all consider it but a just recognition of 
your long and faithful devotion,” said Mrs. Blaine, grudgingly 
quoting—perhaps not without a lurking grain of sarcasm—her old 
mother’s expressed sentiments ; “ but I suppose you will let or sell 
the Lower Grange when Sir Harold comes home ?” 
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There was a world of hidden meaning in her tone as she 
hazarded the question. He answered her slowly: 

“No; my home and my life arethere. I shall stay at the gates 
of Knaresborough till I die.” 

Dolly and Ruth were seated on the back seat, exchanging their 
little bits of news; Mrs, Blaine relapsed into silence, and Mr. 
Levison turned his observations on to the state of the weather 
and the prospect of the coming crops, contrasting the appearance 
of the corn and barley fields with those of Knaresborough. 

They had got within a mile of The Friars when they met Mr. 
Kent trotting sharply along on his way home to dinner. He 
beamed joyfully upon the whole party, turned his horse’s head, 
and rode beside them. Scrupulously courteous in his greeting to the 
ladies, he was profuse in his expressions of pleasure at making 
Mr. Levison’s acquaintance ; in fact, a bystander would have sup- 
posed that he had looked forward to this as the crowning 
consummation of all his desires. In spite of the awkward position, 
he thrust his whip into his bridle-hand, stretched out the other, 
and shook Mr. Levison’s as though he never meant to leave off, 
and gave him a cordial invitation to escort the ladies on their 
visit to Kent House on the morrow—an invitation Mr. Levison 
was not slow to acknowledge and accept. 

It was patent to all eyes that had power to see, that Mr. Kent’s 
interest was concentrated in Ruth; his unalloyed delight at this 
unexpected meeting was plainly ‘written all over his face; he 
wheeled round to her side of the carriage, and, as far as possible, 
addressed his conversation to her, and when he was not speaking 
looked on her with honest loving eyes, that made his rather plain- 
featured face good to look at. 

Mrs. Blaine had been thinking that her daughter Dolly was the 
chief point of attraction at The Friars, but she realized the true 
state of affairs to-day, and it must be owned with some slight 
throe of disappointment ; for, like many mothers, with the best 
possible intentions, she really believed it was for her daughter’s 
welfare that she thought more of the prosperous condition of 
outer circumstances than the state of the heart. She had out- 
stript her own youth, buried her own season of romance in a deep 
grave, and left it so far behind her that she had forgotten all 
about it, and believed that the love not born before marriage 
would come to life afterwards—that love pure and simple was a 
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mere decoration of life, by no means necessary for its happy 
development. She was sorry to see the man of wea!th 
slipping out of her daughter’s hands and falling at the feet of 
Ruth Levison, but it could not be helped ; Dolly was young—had 
time before her. Dolly’s mother was philosophical, and prepared 
to make the best of things as they were. 

On reaching home she was relieved to find a telegram from 
Mr. D’ Alton which ran thus: “ Awfully sorry—impossible to come 
—start for Egypt at six to-morrow morning—will write.” She 
breathed freely ; so far all was well. With this detrimental lover 
once off the scene, Dolly would soon get over this fancy, and turn 
her thoughts to “fresh woods and pastures new.” Did she gauge 
her daughter’s heart aright? Did it never strike her that the 
soldier away, sword in hand, fighting on the battle-field, cutting 
his way to fame and fortune, his imagined heroism, his positive 
dangers—the perils that hourly threaten his life—ever present to 
the woman’s mind, keeping up her excitement and interest to the 
highest point—this far-away hero is a more fascinating object in 
his absence than he would be in the mere matter-of-fact sur- 
roundings of daily life ? 

Mr. Levison, too,watched the play of the unconscious Reginald’s 
face with eagle eyes, and, like Macbeth, he saw “the future on 
the instant,” and set his wits to work wondering, little thinking 
where his wondering would lead him. “Who was thisman? He 
was of some consequence evidently—a rough diamond, though ; 
not a gem of the first water.” No, he saw that at a glance; he 
knew the polish that good breeding and the constant mixing in 
good society give to a man, and here it was conspicuous by its 
absence. Mr. Kent’s manner was of the kindly, rough and ready 
description ; his voice was vulgarly loud, his grammar shaky ; 
when he spoke quickly he had a struggle with his h’s, caught 
them with difficulty, and put them in their right places with a 
laboured aspiration ; sometimes in his haste he put one in a wrong 
place, or perhaps even dropped it altogether, and never stopped to 
pick it up. The friends who knew him well took no notice of 
these little peculiarities—they were lost in the large-hearted 
generous nature; but in the course of ten minutes’ conversation 
Mr. Levison noted every outward sign. 

The first time he found himself alone with his daughter, which hap- 
pened to be on that evening, he took the opportunity of inquiring : 
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“ Ruth, my dear, who was the gentleman who rode home with 
us this afternoon ?” 

“ Mr. Kent, father, the owner of a large factory a few miles off.” 

“ A rich man, eh?” 

“ Reported so,” she answered ; “ indeed, I believe he is. He has 
built a beautiful house on the side of the hill over there; you 
can see it in the distance if you come this way.” She led him to 
a point where at least the chimney-pots could beseen. “ He lives 
there with his widowed mother ; she has another son, who is an 
engineer and lives in London.” She laughed as she added, “I 
have given you the family history in a few words ; now you know 
as much about them as we do.” 

“ And he is a special friend of yours, eh, Ruth?” suggested her 
father. 

“Of mine! certainly not,” she answered quickly ; “he is a 
friend of the family—he is a good fellow, and we all like him very 
much.” 

“Of course you do ; a poor beggar’s no good toanybody. Iam 
glad he is a rich man.” 

“ Why should you be either glad or sorry ? What are his riches 
to us?” she rejoined. 

“Everything,” he answered, looking searchingly into her face. 
“I’m not blind, and though I can’t exactly see through a mill- 
stone, I can see enough to know that if you play your cards well, 
my girl, you may have the fingering of his money.” 

“ Don’t speak of such a thing,” exclaimed Ruth, startled and 
annoyed by the suggestion. “Mr. Kent has no more thought of 
me than I of him,” but she blushed a little as she said it, for she 
was not quite so sure that she could answer so for Mr. Kent. 
“Please leave me out of this kind of speculation,” she added. 

“ But, Ruth, my dear,” he said in an insinuating voice, ‘ you 
will not think of these things for yourself, and it is time you did ; 
you are no longer a girl, but you are a very handsome woman, 
and ought to do well for yourself.” 

“T am doing well,” she answered ; “I am living a useful life 
with people I love and who love me.” 

“Chut, chut,” he rejoined impatiently ; “I want you todo well 
in a different fashion.” 

“Your idea of ‘doing well’ would be to tie me to a sack of 
money and let me die under the weight of it,” she said bitterly. 
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“No, no, my dear, to /ive in the luxury and happiness that 
money only can give. Youare very obstinate, Ruth—that is your 
one great fault; and you have always stood in your own light. 
Be wise now. If we work together we shall work to some purpose. 
I only ask you to make the best of your opportunities. Why, I 
could see at a glance that if you only have the tact of any 
ordinary woman, you may twist this big burly fellow round your 
finger!” 

“T have no desire to twist any man round my finger,” said 
Ruth wearily, “and it is not right, father, to speak in such terms 
of aman whom you only saw to-day, and whose hospitality you 
will enjoy to-morrow. And please don’t connect my name with 
that of any man; it is all no use. My life is my own, and I 
have a right to do as I will with it.” 

“So far you have done foolishly. Let me look in your face, 
Ruth,” he added, with slow deliberation. “I believe, I really do 
believe, you have not forgotten 42m / You have still a hanker- 
ing after the good-looking family scapegrace.” 

_ “You use offensive words, father,” she said, her colour rising. 
“If you mean that I have not forgotten the only friend my 
miserable childhood knew—the brave handsome boy who found 
me when I was lost, who was always kind to the poor motherless 
child you cruelly neglected—then you are right! I have xot for- 
gotten him ; he was my hero then, and will be my hero till I die.” 

Her words galled and enragedhim. He looked as if he could 
have struck her on the mouth—her devotion to the unfortunate 
was an old grievance between them—but he only answered with 
a dry laugh: 

“You have chosen a fine hero truly; your ‘handsome boy’ 
has developed into an unsuccessful forger. Think of him as he 
has been for many years past, serving his term of penal servitude, 
with his hair cropped close, in the prison dress, working with a 
gang of thieves and burglars—the lowest class of criminals.” 

“I think, and have thought all these years, of the strong crushed 
heart of the hero and martyr beneath that prison dress,” she 
answered. “No compelled association with the evil-minded and 
vicious can stain a noble soul like his.” 

“Noble!” chuckled the old man. 

“Yes, noble,” she repeated. Now it was herturn. She stopped 
suddenly in their walk, and lifted her clear true eyes to his face, 
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“Tt zs noble to have struggled for all these years to keep his strong 
heart from breaking—to bear the burden of another’s crime, and 
work and labour and live under it! But he is coming home 
now, we trust. Sir Harold Thurlowe is coming home to clear 
his good name and P 

“If he comes, he is coming home a broken man, disgraced 
beyond redemption. If he lives, he may be only coming home 
to die,” the father hissed into the daughter’s ears. 

“ Life and death are in God’s hands —not ours,” she answered, 
gazing sternly in his dark face. She heard Dolly’s voice calling 
her, and saw her slight form at the lighted window as she peered 
out through the twilight shadows. 

“Ruth! Ruth! where are you? Tea is waiting.” 

“Coming, dear, coming,” Ruth answered, and hurried towards 
the house, followed slowly by her father, and shivering as she 
went. She felt some invisible evil was stirring against those she 


loved. 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE FETE AT KENT HOUSE. 


IT was a glorious summer morning ; everything that sun and sky 
and breeze and blossoms could do to favour the scene of Mr. 
Kent’s festivities was done. No clouds veiled the jolly old face 
of the sun; all smiles and light, it blazed like burnished gold ; 
and the balmy breeze, laden with the sweet scent of the clover, 
joined the bees in their raid upon the gorgeous flowers which were 
all abloom in the wilderness. 

The village was astir early ; everybody was on the tip-toe of 
expectation; they had been looking forward to this day for 
weeks past ; it was a great occasion in their monotonous lives. 
The one general shop in the village had been doing a thriving 
trade in the way of flowers and ribbons and lace, for all the 
women were anxious to smarten themselves and their children to 
the highest possible pitch. Never was there such a combination 
of impossible flowers and gaudy ribbons illustrating the agricul- 
tural taste! No wonder Mr. Kent was popular ; he did not con- 
fine his hospitalities to his own workpeople ; all the poor folk in the 
neighbourhood were welcome to their share of the feast. Those 
who, in consequence of their employment, were compelled to live 


near the factory, came trooping across the fields and along the 
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lanes early, determined to make a day of it, disporting themselves 
in straggling masses all along the country side. The merry voices 
of the children and the chatter of men and women, loosed 
for that one bright day from their monotonous, laborious life, 
filled the air, and it did the heart good to hear them. 

Both within and without the gates of Kent House everything 
was lively; everybody was busy, masters and servants alike 
preparing for every other body’s enjoyment. 

Two o'clock was the hour fixed for a substantial meal to be 
served ; then the fun and frolic were to begin. The ladies from 
The Friars, bringing Mr. Levison in their train, arrived long 
before that hour, and occupied themselves in laying the tables, 
decorating them, and giving a finishing touch here and there. 
The mistress of the house was unfortunately confined to her 
room with a severe and sudden attack of neuralgia, for which 
Reginald had stoutly, but vainly, recommended a liver pill. Pro- 
bably she was not sorry to delegate her authority to such capable 
hands as those of Mrs. Blaine and her party. Mr. Kent was 
evidently well satisfied with the arrangement. His jolly face 
grew redder than ever; and, beaming with smiles, he wandered 
to and fro clumsily, getting into everybody’s way, and in his desire 
to do something helpful generally managed to do something 
wrong. Presently he fell into Ruth’s hands, and she employed 
him, not in the pretty fancy work of a festal occasion, but in a use- 
ful matter-of-fact way, giving him piles of plates to carry here, 
pointing out a bench to be moved there, chairs to fill this or that 
gap, and, rushing hither and thither under her orders, he was 
happy. Meanwhile Algernon and Claire managed to get lost in 
the wilderness, and were content and happy in a less useful kind 
of way; they were a long time before they could find their way 
back. 

About half-past one o’clock the volunteer band that had been 
engaged from the county town came marching through the vil- 
lage, quite in martial style, playing a stirring tune, and, followed 
by a score of the invited guests, they entered the hospitable gates 
of Kent House, where the master of the house, his family and 
friends waited to receive them, and had a cheery word, a smile, 
or a hand-shake for every one. The band established itself ona 
conveniently selected spot and played the “ Roast Beef of Old 
England,” and other popular well-known tunes, while the multi- 
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tude fed on the good and substantial things that were abundantly 
set before them. There was no lack of good feeling, good 
appetites and general merriment as they heartily fell to. 

The genial host addressed his humble friends by their several 
names, and made each man and woman feel as though he or she 
was the most favoured guest. The visitors from The Friars and 
elsewhere were pressed into the service of attending to the tables, 
and the quartette of ladies acquitted themselves so well in their 
new capacity as waiting-maids, that they covered themselves with 
social glory, fluttering hither and thither, attending to or anticipat- 
ing the wants of everybody with cheerful alacrity. Animated 
by the occasion, and infected by the general gaiety, Mr. Kent 
waxed humorous, and was surprised by his own hitherto 
undeveloped powers of entertaining. 

When the tables were cleared, contrary to his usual custom, he 
embarked on the tide of eloquence, and made a speech, which 
was quite as good as after-dinner speeches generally are, even 
when they are made by better men and on more aristocratic 
occasions. Most important of all, it was appropriate to the 
occasion, and went straight to the hearts of his hearers; and 
when a speech does that it has done its work well ; indeed, Mr. 
Kent was quite affected by it himself; his voice was rather husky 
when he sat down and received the congratulations of immediate 
surroundings, amid the deafening cheers of his people. Then 
the head man proposed the master’s health, and there was sucha 
clinking of glasses and “ hip! hip! hurrahing !” as they insisted on 
drinking it with three times three! How each one seemed to love 
the sound of his own voice, and tried to lift it above his neigh- 
bour’s! Simultaneously they broke out into the chorus, “ For he’s 
a jolly good fellow,” and everybody shook hands with everybody 
else in the most enthusiastic fashion. 

The exciting business of eating and drinking over, the com- 
pany separated ; each went his own way. There was no lack of 
amusements: varied athletic sports and games for the men, 
Punch and Judy and a new kind of “Aunt Sally” for the 
children, some of whom elected to play merry-go-rounds on the 
grass. The women found a restful pleasure in lounging under 
the trees in little gossiping parties, listening to the music and 
watching their husbands and children at their more vigorous 


enjoyments. 
21* 
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The loftier portion of the community, having done their duty 
so far, retreated into the house to enjoy their afternoon tea. The 
drawing-room windows overlooked the grounds, so that they could 
see the merrymakers and hear the band playing. Mrs. Kent was 
unable to appear among her son’s guests in the drawing-room ; of 
course her absence was regretted in a mild matter-of-fact sort of 
way. Mr. Levison observed all that was going on with lynx-eyed 
watchfulness, taking in every detail, and morally feeling the pulse 
of the people of all sorts and conditions ; no trifling circumstance 
nor distinctive feature escaped his notice. Vicariously, too, he 
enjoyed the popularity of his daughter Ruth, who, he observed, 
was everybody’s friend and favourite. He was also highly grati- 
fied by the attention he received from Mr. Kent, who devoted 
himself to the man he had selected for his father-in-law. 

He invited him to come for a smoke, and they strolled through 
the garden and orchard, chatting pleasantly by the way, bending 
their heads as they passed beneath the laden branches of the fruit 
trees, which promised a rich crop when the time should come for 
the gathering. Signs of prosperity and plenty were visible on all 
sides. The corn and barley fields were a brilliant mass of golden 
grain ; no blighted ears lifted their heads among their healthier 
brothers, and no rascally weeds, scarlet poppies, or such like, 
dared show their intrusive faces there. Mr. Levison’s agricultural 
faculties were awake to the excellent condition of everything he 
saw, and he was not slow in expressing his admiration of those 
arrangements which everywhere spoke of the master’s superin- 
tending care. He even praised the original manner in which the 
garden was laid out, and the commingling there of flowers and 
fruit, which he ventured to pronounce ornamental as well as 
utilitarian. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Mr. Kent, putting his hands in his pockets 
and swaggering along with pardonable pomposity; “I flatter 
myself I know a thing or two. Not many of the gentry in these 
parts know as much of their own concerns as I do of mine.. They 
leave things to the management of people whose interest it is to 
serve themselves rather than their masters. Now, I keep an eye 
upon everything. No dodging behind haystacks when I am 
around. I know what I want done, and I see that my people do 
it. That’s about the way I’ve gained my success in everything. 
I’ve climbed with my own hands and feet, never on other people’s 
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shoulders, for I’m not ashamed to own I’m a self-made man— 
successful, too, very.” Of course Mr. Levison observed that that 
was an evident fact (the success, he meant) that could not be dis- 
puted, adding that if every man had similar materials for self- 
manufacture there would be a speedy improvement in all human 
kind. 

They next proceeded to look over the farm buildings, and Mr. 
Kent showed him his cattle, his pigs, and his poultry, and was 
much gratified by his freely expressed appreciation of those 
several objects, and the profound admiration he avowed for 
everything he saw. 

“You havea splendid property, sir,” said Mr. Levison deferen- 
tially. His respectful attitude tickled Mr. Kent’s self-esteem, for, 
in spite of his constant assertion that “he was a self-made man,” 
he was strongly imbued with the “ pride that apes humility,” and 
liked to be looked up to, especially to stand on a glorified 
eminence in the sight of Ruth’s father. “It is all so compact and 
perfect,” Mr. Levison added; “quite a model of what such a 
place should be. You seem to have everything the heart of man 
can desire or soul conceive.” ~ 

“No, not everything,” said Mr. Kent ; and, moved by a sudden 
impulse, he stopped short and faced about. “I admit I have got 
a great deal, but to make me completely happy there is still one 
thing wanting.” 

“Tt would puzzle aconjurer to find out what that one thing can 
be,” rejoined Mr. Levison. 

“ And you can help me get it, Mr. Levison,” Reginald added, 
determined to make no bones about the matter. 

“J! How?” exclaimed Mr. Levison in surprised accents. 

“Well, I’m not going to beat about the bush—it isn’t my way,” 
resumed Mr. Kent. “ You must have seen—everybody sees— 
that I’m sweet on your daughter Ruth, and if I could get her for 
a wife I should be the happiest man in creation—I don’t care 
where the other fellow is.” 

“ My daughter, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Levison. “ You take away 
my breath! I am sure you have only to speak, and my Ruth 
will feel fully sensible of the honour you do her.” 

“ Honour be blowed!” said Mr. Kent emphatically. “I know 
I’m not good enough for her ; but no man ever would be, so she 
may as well have me as another. I’ve lived all these years and 
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never fancied one woman more than another, till I met with her ; 
then I went to pieces all at once, and made up my mind there and 
then to get her if I could.” 

“If she is as sensible a woman as my daughter ought to be, I 
don’t think you'll find much difficulty.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said Mr. Kent, shaking his head 
sapiently. “She suits me down to the ground; but I’m not so 
sure about my suiting her. Women are queer kittle cattle, and 
don’t always know what’s good for em. Look here, Mr. Levison, 
as her father ,you’ll naturally be anxious about the man she 
marries. Well, I don’t think any man, or woman either, has got 
anything against me. I’m a Liberal and a good Churchman. I 
believe everything I ought to believe—and that’s saying some- 
thing in these heathenish times ” Suddenly calling to mind 
Mr. Levison’s race and creed, he felt that by so stoutly asserting 
his own views he might have hurt his feelings, so he hastened to 


_add apologetically, “ Not that / care what a man’s race or religion 


is, though I’m glad to be an Englishman and a Christian myself ; 
but that’s neither here nor there. Whatever a man’s religion is, 
I say let him stick to it. Whether he worships a cow in India, 
a cat in China, or fire or water in any other outlandish place, 
that’s his own affair, and no man has a right to interfere with 
another’s faith. Right or wrong, it’s his own funeral.” He 
winked violently and irreverently, and poked his selected father- 
in-law in the ribs, adding, “So it will be all right about Ruth. 
Nothing of race or religion shall stand between us—she may go 
her way to glory, I shall go mine ; and I dare say we shall come to 
the same gate inthe end. For my part, I think whatever religion 
you're brought up to, that’s the right religion for you, whatever 
it might be for anybody else. I’m a Liberal all round, I am.” 

“It is not often we meet a man with such enlightened views 
as yours, sir,” replied Mr. Levison; “ it does my heart good to 
hear you! Some people—yes, many—have a prejudice against 
our race; they call us money-grubbers.” 

“Well, if you are, you know what to do with your money when 
you've got it. That’s all right,” laughed Mr. Kent. “ But that’s all 
nonsense in these days. It is only the ignorant who indulge in 
prejudices of any sort. I always say ‘A good Jew is better than 
a bad Christian’ any day, and I hope we shall be able to harness 
our horses and trot over the course together.” 
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“ You are very kind; I really don’t know how to express my 
gratitude; but I sincerely hope we shall be able to arrange things 
to your satisfaction.” 

“ Of course I’m willing to come down handsome, you know,” 
added Mr. Kent. “As for money and all that, I’m a pretty 
warm man.  Ican hang my wife with diamonds as you hang a 
turkey with sausages! If you'll back me up and help me to 
make things square, Ruth’s house,” he nodded towards his man- 
sion—“ and it isn’t one to be ashamed of—will always be yours ; a 
knife and fork and the best room always at your service. I can’t 
say more than that, can 1?” 

Mr. Levison professed himself not only well satisfied, but highly 
flattered ; in fact, Mr. Kent had said a great deal more than he 
expected him to say. His heart swelled with pride as he cast his 
eyes round him, and thought, “All this is mine and ers, if she 
wills! It is impossible she can refuse; she wouldn’t be such a 
fool as that.” 

His brow darkened at the idea, for he was doubtful, very doubt- 
ful, as to what Ruth would decide. She had not his greed for 
gold, his hankering after riches and power ; she rated pure and 
simple happiness far above either, and thought a life of useful- 
ness better than one of luxury, with all itstempting, too often 
disastrous, indulgences ; but he determined to bring all the 
engineering forces of his mind to bear upon hers, and turn her 
round about till he set her in the direction where he willed that 
she should go. He knew that he should have much delicate 
manipulation and skilful handling of his daughter’s spirit before 
he would gain his desire ; but he would be wary and patient, and 
not mind through what intricate winding ways he passed—nor, 
for the matter of that, through what mud he waded-—so that he got 
his desire at last. 

As he and Mr. Kent walked and talked, and smoked the pipe 
of peace together, they were unconscious of the scrutiny they 
were undergoing. A pair of eyes were watching them with an 
interest they little dreamed of. Mrs. Kent sat inan easy chair at 
her bed-room window, fixing her attention upon them with un- 
accountable interest, considering that Mr. Levison was a stranger, 
and this was his first visit to her son’s house. 

She was stirred by a presentiment that evil days were coming 
for her and hers. She knew what to fear, and, knowing, might 
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perhaps avoid the worst. Everything seemed to be crowding 
into their lives at once. Sir Reginald Thurlowe’s death, the 
expected return of his nephew Harold, and now the unlooked-for 
appearance of Mr. Levison upon the scene! All events seemed 
focussing to her destruction. Then her son Reginald, in his 
straightforward way, seemed to be walking into a net that would 
entangle his feet and trip him up when he fancied he was on the 
safest level ground. 

She held a long consultation, herself with herself, and changed 
and shifted her ideas, as if they were pawns on a mental chess- 
board, and took a long time to consider what move to make, so 
as not to place herself in jeopardy. 

She sat there pondering on things that had been, things that 
were, and what might be to come. She seemed to be drifting 
intoa blind alley—groping in the dark. The dark crept over the 
landscape and the night closed in. The sound of the music 
died ; the band noisily packed up its instruments and departed. 
The merry voices dwindled till only the merest echo reached her 
ears; guests and visitors went their several ways; the gates 
clanged to and left Kent House to its solitary grandeur. Every 
one who passed out carried with them pleasant memories to 
feast upon for many days. Still Mrs. Kent never moved. She 
sat there staring into the darkness as she had stared into the 
light. Soon her sons burst into the room in the highest of high 
spirits, bringing with them the news of the day’s doings. 

“ Holloa!” exclaimed Reginald’s cheery voice as he crossed 
the threshold. “All in the dark! Mother, where are you?” 

“Here!” and the shadowy form rose from the window and 
came slowly forward. 

“ Sorry we couldn’t find time to scamper up to see you before. 
Neuralgia better, eh?” 

“ Yes, much better.” 

“ Ah! that’s all right. Wish it had been better before. They 
were all so sorry not to see you, and we’ve had such a glorious 
day, mother—glorious! Imade a speech! I dare say it will be 
in the paper to-morrow, for I saw old Sparkes dodging about 
picking up crumbs for the curious.” 

He “washed his hands with invisible soap in imperceptible 
water” as he half whispered in her ear : 

“ T think it will be all right between me and Ruth now. Her 
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father’s down here. I’ve spoken to him, and he’s all on my side! 
What do you say to that ?” 
“T say, God bless my son,” she answered slowly. 


CHAPTER X. 
A PRACTICAL SUITOR. 


THE next morning Reginald Kent was up and off to the factory 
before his usual time; he had a great deal of business to attend 
to, for that day was one set apart for special interviews with his 
managers, when he looked over fresh contracts, ratified old ones, 
and went over mercantile matters with a scrupulously careful eye, 
deciding what was to be done and what left undone. He seemed 
to be divided into two selves. At the factory he was the energetic 
man of business, whose keen eye and shrewd calculations 
nothing escaped; his very soul seemed impregnated through 
and through with dry-as-dust business matters; his ambition, 
and all earthly interests, bounded by those factory walls; but he 
seemed to change his nature when he put off his office clothes, 
and the other self came forth in the shape of the easy-going, 
tennis-playing, genial individual who took delight in the simplest 
pleasures, and seemed to have no thought or care beyond the 
social hour. 

He used to boast that in business matters he never made a mis- 
take, and so far he hadn’t. He never lost a contract, nor ever failed 
to carry out one that he had once made. Of course, in all business 
relations there must be a certain amount of risk, but he was wary, 
and chanced less than most men in his position; if the proba- 
bilities were on the side of unsatisfactory result, he passed the 
matter over and left it to less prudent and more enterprising 
hands. His managers and his people worked with him ; he made 
them feel that they, one and all, had ashare in his prosperity ; 
hence he generally scored success. He held the scales of justice 
even ; there was no favouritism, no pulling strings with him ; he 
held them all in his own hand. If there was any dispute, any 
dissatisfaction among the men, he stepped to the fore and set it 
right. 

He got through his business on this day without a hitch any- 
where. As he came to the factory earlier in the morning, he left 
earlier in the evening, mounted his cob, and trotted off to The 
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Friars, there to transact what he hoped would be the pleasantest 
bit of business of his life. Since his interview with Mr. Levison 
he had grown more self-confident ; hitherto, he had felt shy and 
sheepish, so far as his bluff nature could feel sheepish, in the 
presence of his divinity ; his courage oozed out at his finger tips ; 
he could not compel his lips to frame into words the desire of his 
heart. He had more than once left home for The Friars well 
primed, ready to fire off his proposal into Ruth’s ears, but when 
they stood face to face he lost his backbone, grew limp and 
nerveless, and fired off blank cartridges—mere commonplace 
phrases which any man might say to any woman, not at all what 
he intended to say to Ruth Levison. 

Now, since he had got her father on his side—his firm ally— 
he felt braced up, and disposed to march fearlessly to the attack. 
No doubt her father had already prepared her for his visit, and 
he would find his task easy—for it is sometimes a very difficult 
one for a man to propose to the woman he loves without some 
preliminaries, some opportunities of mentally feeling the lady’s 
pulse, that he may judge his chances of success. Reginald Kent 
never saw Ruth alone: she was either with some of the family or 
engaged in some household duties which were not conducive to 
the practice of love-making in the most elementary stage, so he 
had no opportunity for climbing into her favour by easy steps. 
He felt it was a little awkward to have to plump an unexpected 
proposal straight at a lady’s head, but that was what he had got 
to do, and he would not leave it for another day undone. He 
marched direct to The Friars, up to the hall door, rang the 
bell, and, instead of asking for Mrs. Blaine, inquired, “ If he could 
see Miss Levison?” 

The ladies were all in the morning-room, engaged in their 
several occupations, when his message was brought in. 

“What on earth can Mr. Kent want with Ruth?” exclaimed 
Claire, letting her hands fall upon the keys of the piano she was 
playing. 

“TI think I can guess,” said Mrs. Blaine, with a peculiar smile. 

“Perhaps his mother isn’t well, or wants some recipe or knit- 
ting pattern—she’s a great worker, I believe,” said Ruth, laying 
aside her work. 

“ Likely she’d send to us if she did!” exclaimed Dolly ; “she 
hates us like poison.” 
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“You've no right to say that, Dorothy,” said Ruth ; “you've 
never spoken to her.” 

“ And I don’t want to,” pouted Dolly. 

“I don’t believe you have ever seen her, except in church,” 
rejoined Claire, who didn’t like any one belonging to Algernon to 
be disrespectfully spoken of. 

“That’s quite enough. She looks so sour—like a walking 
vinegar cruet with the stopper out.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Ruth. “Very unlike her sons, 
she looks as though she had known some great sorrow: sad, 
grave, and stern—not sour.” 

“TI wonder what he can want with you? ” said Claire. 

“Perhaps I had better go and see,” she answered, rising and 
leaving the room. 

“ My opinion is that he has come to propose to Ruth,” an- 
nounced Claire solemnly. 

“ That shows his good sense,” said Mrs. Blaine, who had deter- 
mined, if the golden apple had really fallen at Ruth’s feet instead 
of Dolly’s, to accept the position with a good grace. “ If he wants 
a wife, he would never find a more perfect woman than our dear 
Ruth.” 

“What can he want with a wife? he has got a mother,” ex- 
claimed Dolly in disgusted tones. 

“That is not exactly the same thing,” observed Mrs. Blaine. 

“You may just as well ask why somebody else we know should 
be wanting a wife,” exclaimed Claire slyly. “ He’s doubly provided 
with father and mother both.” 

“That is quite another affair,” said Dorothy, blushing as red as 
a peony ; “e loves me.” 

“And why should not Mr. Kent love somebody else ?” 

“It is ridiculous to connect the idea of Jove with him,” said 
Dolly. “He’s so fat, and red, and ugly.” 

“ Ugliness is a relative term,” said Mrs. Blaine. “What is ugly 
in one person’s eyes is beautiful in another’s. The plainest people 
are generally the most fascinating ; beauty has really very little 
to do with love, and I am sorry to hear any daughter of mine 
make such a silly speech.” Claire saw that a little sermon was 
imminent, and hastened to intercept it, exclaiming merrily: 

“ And J never heard that fat smothered the affections, nor that 
red cheeks barred the way.” Dorothy couldn’t bear to see her 
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mother look the least grave—she rushed over to her and gave 
her a hug. 

“You know I don’t mean half I say,” she began. 

“T hope you don’t,” returned her mother, “for you say a great 
many foolish things, and I hope you'll not worry Ruth with your 
foolish sayings.” 

“What I mean is,” exclaimed Dorothy, coming down to a plain 
matter-of-fact level, “that Mr. Kent is the last man in the world 
I should have thought matrimonially inclined ; I always regarded 
him as a confirmed old bachelor—and as for our Ruth, she’s a 
world too good for him. A wife, indeed! What he wants is a 
domestic article to look after his cook and his boot-polish, just as 
we want a patent mangle or sewing-machine.” 

“It will be amusing,” said Claire, “if all our speculations end 
in smoke, and we have dragged the poor man’s name through the 
mire for nothing, and he has no thought of Ruth after all.” 

While they were thus discoursing and wondering, Ruth went 
into the drawing-room, where Mr. Kent awaited her. He came 
forward beaming, though perhaps slightly embarrassed for the 
moment, and after a little hand-shake and usual “ How d’ye do's,” 
he took a moral header, and plunged into the matter at once. 

“I hope you didn’t mind my asking for you,” he said, “ but, 
you see, nobody else would have done in this case.” 

“No!” she ejaculated half inquiringly. 

“T suppose your father has spoken to you about this ?” he con- 
tinued confidentially. 

“ He has spoken to me a great deal on many matters,” replied 
Ruth, “ but what is the special ‘ this’ that you refer to? ” 

“Well—about me/ There, I may as well get it over at once. 
It isn’t my way to beat about the bush, and /e’s agreeable if you 
are!” he jerked his head as if in some direction where he supposed 
Mr. Levison to be. She looked at him still with a puzzled 
expression, as though her thoughts were still wide: of the mark. 
She did not yet understand, though she was beginning to have 
an inkling of what he was driving at. 

“See, here’s just how it is,” he continued. “ You must see that 
I’m very much interested in you, more interested than it is com- 
fortable for a fellow to be, unless it’s mutual, and the lady is 
interested too, don’t you see?” 

“Certainly I see,” answered Ruth. 
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“Then is it so?” he inquired. “ Only you just say it is reciprocal, 
and we'll strike the bargain.” Ruth had a hazy notion that she 
was receiving a proposal, but it was clothed in such ambiguous 
language she hardly knew how to answer it, seeing that he never 
mentioned the word “love,” or made any allusion to the state of 
his affections. He waited ; she must answer, and did so in the 
best way she could. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Kent,” she said, “and I hope I do 
reciprocate the interest any of my friends are good enough to 
feel for me.” 

“T hope there’s not many that feel the same sort of interest 
that I do,” he rejoined. “ The fact is—what I want you to under- 
stand is, that I want you for my wife, Ruth—I may call you 
‘ Ruth,’ may I not ?” 

“If you like,” she answered, “ but you must never expect me 
to be anything more than your friend ‘ Ruth.’” 

“As for that, I don’t believe in ‘not expecting.’ If a fellow 
goes on expecting, pegging away in the right place, he'll get 
what he wants at last, and—I’ve been wanting to say this to you 
for a long time past—you suit me from the crown of your head 
to the sole of your foot, and if I suit you similar, why, it’s all 
right, and I shall make you a good husband, never jib or ride 
restive ; you shall save as many fal-lals and bonnets as you like, 
and I'll never grudge the milliner’s bills. Say, now, is it all 
straight ? ” 

“Tam sure you are one of the kindest and best men in the 
world, Mr. Kent,” answered Ruth, giving him her hand with a 
most kindly smile ; “I quite appreciate the compliment you pay 
me, and I am sure you will make the very best of husbands, but 
not to me /” 

“ For the matter of that, I shall never make a good one, nor a 
bad one either, to anybody else ; but why won’t you have me?” 
he added quite lugubriously. “I don’t suppose you care much 
about me just now—you’ve had no chance to—but if you like me 
just a little the rest will all come, when we are once together, and 
you see how devoted I am, for I am that fond of you, Ruth—and 
I don’t care who knows it—I would lie down and let your dainty 
little feet walk over me, and like it, so I would.” 

Men are rather fond of suggesting that uncomfortable mode of 
locomotion to their beloved. Is the figure of speech intended to 
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illustrate the height of their affections or the depth of their 
humility ? | 

“ Please don’t talk so, you pain me!” she exclaimed. “I am 
very, very sorry if I have hurt your feelings; but this has. come 
- upon me so unexpectedly.” _ 

“ That’s exactly how it is,” he interrupted eagerly ; “I. ought 
not to have taken you by surprise. You can’t decide on a matter 
like this in a minute—of course not. Well, take a little time to 
think it over.” 

“T’m afraid no amount of time will make any difference in my 
feelings,” she rejoined. 

“Oh, you don’t know! time works wonders,” he said ; “only I 
want to get on the line and see the wedding-ring ahead !” 

“ Please give up the idea, Mr. Kent,” she answered ; “I’m afraid 
things cannot be arranged as you seem to wish.” 

“Not to-day perhaps, nor to-morrow, but by-and-by? A jury 
never decides anything at once; it takes time to consider its 
verdict ; you must take time to consider yours. I don’t want to 
hurry you, but I’m sure you'll say ‘ Yes’ one day. A man’s a fool 
to take a woman’s ‘ No’ for an answer right off.” 

“ He will be a wise man who takes mine,” she answered, “and 
will save himself and me a world of trouble! For your sake, as 
well as for mine, I wish you had not spoken, but you'll soon get 
over this little disappointment.” 

“ As an eel gets over skinning,” he said lugubriously ; “ I’d so 
set my heart on you. I’m awfully cut up just now, but mind, I’m 
not going to give up,” he added more briskly ; “I don’t give up! 
After a little while I shall try again. I can’t think what possible 
objection you can have. It seems incredible that you can prefer 
being—well, living here as you are—to being your own mistress, 
my mistress, everybody’s mistress. Why, you might ride rough- 
shod over everything at Kent House!” 

“Tt is not my desire to ride rough-shod over anything or any- 
body,” said Ruth, smiling on her matter-of-fact wooer. Then, by 
an adroit turn in the conversation, she managed to shunt his ideas 
from his matrimonial vexations to the glories of Kent House, 
and the great success of yesterday’s entertainment, both congenial 
topics to him, though he would occasionally hark back to the 
subject nearest his heart. He loved to talk about himself and his 
belongings, not arrogantly, but in a boyish simple fashion, which 
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robbed boastfulness of any offensive quality. Seizing the first 
convenient opportunity, she inquired if he would not come into 
the morning-room, where they would now be having tea? but he 
said “ No,” he wasn’t in spirits to see people—he would see the 
rest of the family to-morrow, when Algy was coming to bid 
“ Good-bye” to Claire, as he was obliged to return to town in 
the evening. Mr. Kent left the house not in quite such high 
spirits as he entered it, temporarily disappointed certainly, but 
by no means despondent, for he resolved, as he tersely put it, to 
“ stick on.” 

As Ruth re-entered the morning-room, Mrs. Blaine looked up 
inquiringly, Claire smiled, and Dolly sprang to her side, saying 
eagerly, “ Well?” 

“Well,” reiterated Ruth, who had no idea of making family 
capital out of her rejected suitor. 

“ What did he say ? what did he want ?” continued Dolly. 

“To talk over a very prosaic matter, that wouldn’t be at all 
interesting to you, dear.” Answering Mrs. Blaine’s mute inquiry, 
Ruth added, “ He came in consequence of—of a conversation he 
had with my father yesterday.” 

“Tt was about you, Ruth—it could not possibly have been about 
anything else,” Dolly broke in eagerly. “Well!” she added 
emphatically, “if a man dared to propose to my father—if I had 
one—before he proposed to me, I’d have his hair off and send him 
back into the world like a bald-headed monkey !” 

“Dolly, Dolly!” exclaimed Mrs. Blaine, quite angrily—a wonder 
for her, who, as a rule, “ blew neither hot nor cold ”—“ where 
do you pick up your slang expressions? You don’t find 
them in the dictionary, I am sure, nor hear them from any of our 
circle.” 

“These slang phrases are very expressive, mamma ; they are 
some of the few good things we import from the New World— 
like Topsy, ‘I expect they grow’ there; but do let Ruth speak ! 
I’m dying to hear all about it—did you say ‘yes’? And are you 
really going to be married ?” 

“If I were, you would be among the first to hear it, Dolly,” 
answered Ruth, smiling ; “but my inclination does not lie in that 
direction. I’m afraid you'll have me on hand here for an indefinite 
time.” 

“Put in plain words, that means you have refused him—isn’t 
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that what you wish us to understand?” said Dolly, clinging 
persistently to her point. 

“TI do not wish you to understand anything of the kind,” 
answered Ruth, “and I think we may as well leave Mr. Kent’s 
name out of our discussion.” 

Mrs. Blaine came to the rescue. 

“You are as inquisitive as a chattering magpie—and I really 
think it is extremely bad taste, Dolly, to push inquiries into a 
matter upon which Ruth very properly desires to be reticent. 
I think she is quite right not to put any man she respects at the 
mercy of your saucy tongue.” 

That evening, during dinner, casual mention was made of Mr. 
Kent’s visit in the afternoon, and Mr. Levison cast a searching 
glance upon his daughter’s face; but it told him nothing. So 
far as any matter which interested him was concerned, it was a 
blank. She avoided any opportunity of being alone with him, for 
intercourse between this father and daughter was not generally of 
the most agreeable description ; the two natures seemed antago- 
nistic one to the other—strangely so, considering their close rela- 
tionship. His opinions clashed with hers, and however pacific was 
the beginning of an interview, the jarring elements blew up strong 
before the end of it. However, he found an opportunity to 
exchange a few words before they parted for the night. 

“Was I nota true prophet?” he whispered in her ear. “ Mr. 
Kent has been here! What have you got to tell me?” She 
lifted her eyes calmly to his as she answered : 

“Nothing. Good-night.” She lighted her candle and slowly 
ascended the stairs. Her coolness always enraged him. A dark 
frown gathered on his brow, and he glanced after her tall stately 
figure as she went up the stairs. 

“Fool!” he muttered between his closed lips. “If ever he 
comes back, 4e shall pay for this!” 


(To be continued.) 





